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Py cHOLOGICAL MATURITY: 
THE KEY IDEA 


HARRY A. OVERSTREET *® 


M* FATHER fought in a civil war that almost tore our nation to pieces. I my- 
self have lived through two world wars that together almost wrecked our 
civilization. Now, with countless others of my fellows, I am anxiously wonder- 
ing whether a third world war will put an end to everything we care about. My 
father used to speak of the great financial panic of his day, when millions of men 
were out of work and soup kitchens tried feebly to keep them alive. I, myself, 
with others of my generation, have lived through an even greater economic crisis, 
when frightened and bewildered people found the economic world sheer tragedy. 

In Edwin Arlington Robinson’s poem, Merlin, Vivian says to the old sage: 


Tell me a story now about the world, 
The men in it, and what they do in it, 
And why it is they do it all so badly. 


This is the question that men have been wrestling with time out of mind: why 
is it that we human beings do so many of the basic things of life so badly? 

According to the ethics taught me in my childhood, the answer was that people 
do bad things—like killing one another in war, exploiting one another, discriminat- 
ing against one another, and so on—because they have badness in them. Today 
we begin to give a different answer: people do things that are bad because most 
of them are psychologically too immature to know that what they do is bad. 

This is an insight that psychologists and psychiatrists, anthropologists, soci- 
ologists, and other social scientists are now helping us to understand. It is the 
truly revolutionary insight of our time. One of our distinguished psychiatrists, 
G. Brock Chisholm, has given us the authentic clue as to why ‘‘we do it all so 
badly.” “So far in the history of the world,” he writes, “there have never been 
enough mature people in the right places.” 

When we get the full force of this idea, we can take a deep breath. We know 
then our next great human task: it is to promote the psychological maturing of 
mankind. 


© HARRY A. OVERSTREET, Emeritus Professor of Philosophy, is a well-known author 
and lecturer. Increasingly interested in adult education, he wrote The Mature Mind 
which has been one of the leaders on the nonfiction best-seller lists. 
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Once we build mature people we can build mature institutions, for institutions 
are merely people “writ large.” It is futile to expect to have great institutions— 
home, government, industry, school, church—when those who create and carry 
on these institutions are fixated in a kind of perpetual immaturity; immature 
fathers and mothers, immature politicians, immature businessmen, immature labor 
leaders, immature teachers and preachers. ‘“Where there is no vision,” it has been 
said, “the people perish.” But where there is no maturity of mind and spirit there 
can be no vision, since vision requires insight, and insight comes only with the 
unfolding of the human powers. It is the limited vision of the immature that has 
chiefly brought tragedy to the world. Obviously, we can build a great world— 
from the small areas of the home to the wide areas of the total planet—only as 
we build people of mature understanding and behavior. 

This idea is the unique contribution that our own age has made to human cul- 
ture. Significantly enough, it is not found with any comparable emphasis in the 
cultures of the past. Great ideas, to be sure, have come out of these past cultures 
that have been woven into the texture of our own: the idea, for example, of a 
single source of truth (one God); of human equality (the brotherhood of man); 
of social justice; of love as the essential way of life; of man as a rational creature; 
of codified law; of the scientific method; of creative self-expression; of civil liberty 
and self-government. All of these have contributed to the making of our culture. 
Now our own age, in a unique and documented fashion, contributes a further idea, 
namely, that the great ways of life called for by these historic ideas—like seeking 
the truth, loving our neighbor, establishing justice and equality, using reason, creat- 
ing workable laws among men, pursuing science with undeviating integrity, ex- 
pfessing ourselves creatively, venerating the eternal in life, achieving liberty and 
self-government—are possible only where human beings grow beyond their birth- 
limitations of infancy, childhood, and adolescence, and enter into the mature 
realization of their inherent powers. 

The great idea that our age adds to all that former ages have contributed, is 
the idea of the need for a threefold maturing: intellectual, emotional, and social. 
Men may, indeed, as the Greeks believed, be in essence rational, but if they re- 
main all their lives infants in mind—ignorant, self-centered, willful, irresponsible 
—their inherent rationality will have small chance to express itself. Again, men 
may, as our democracy has proclaimed, have in them the inherent power of self- 
government, but if they remain fixated in childish attitudes and behaviors, the 
self-government they devise will fall far short of being wise and just. So our age 
brings a new insight that carries with it a new obligation: maturity of mind and 
spirit must be achieved if the great truths of life are to be fulfilled. 

We are able, then, to look upon nations and cultures with a new searching 
question in mind: Do they encourage the maturing of their people, or do they en- 
courage fixation in immaturity? Where nations and cultures promote the great in- 
sights we have mentioned—like loving our fellowmen, using reason instead of 
irrational force, seeking to know instead of willfully remaining in ignorance— 
they promote the maturing of their people. Where, on the other hand, cultures 
encourage antagonism and hate; where they build habits of irrational force and 
violence; where they deliberately preclude the freedoms of learning; they discour- 
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age the maturing of their people. It becomes clear, then, that the essential function 
of nations and cultures is to encourage the kinds of insight and activity which pro- 
mote the maturing of their people. 

When we realize this, we see how profoundly opposed to our basic values are 
the fascisms and communisms. These are systems of life that deliberately discourage 
psychological growth, They are aptly called “totalitarian” since they prescribe a 
total control of the individual’s life. The “Finished Plan” is assumed to be there 
for the individual to accept and follow. He is not to question it. He is not to experi- 
ment with other possible plans of life. In fact, everything is arranged so that he 
shall remain in ignorance of other possible plans of life. He walks the prescribed 
line; reveres the ordained heroes; hates the prescribed heretics. In short, he does 
what is dictated. If he is obedient, he prospers; if he is skeptical or rebellious, he 
is expunged. 

The fascisms and communisms, in short, are authoritarian systems of life. They 
turn individuals into obedient children, making no exception even for the creative 
artists or the scientific genius. Each of these takes orders and does what he is told 
to do. 

The story is somber and terrifying. How this reversion to psychological and 
political infantilism ever ‘‘hatched” in our modern age is a story too long to be re- 
counted here—although the knowledge of it is now a psychological “must.” We 
begin to realize how sinister the thing is. Both the fascisms and communisms have 
bred robot-people by the millions: people who have been conditioned to take 
orders; people who dare do no basic thinking for themselves; people who fear 
and obey a secret police; people who are trained to a blind worship of their demi- 
gods, and who, in a fanatic frenzy, will go forth and destroy the free world if 
their demi-god gives the nod. 

Stripped to its essentials, the civil war of the world today is a war between the 
system of life that calls for the free growth of individuals and institutions into 
their psychological maturity, and the system of life that calls for the stoppage 
of development. The one encourages the fullest possible maturing of men’s powers 
through the free exercise of these powers. The other calls for the fixating of men’s 
powers into prescribed attitudes and behaviors. 

Never has the freedom to think and plan and experiment—yes, even to make 
mistakes, to fumble and go wrong, to disagree and get mad at one another— 
seemed so precious. These are precious because we now see that without them no 
growth of mind and spirit is possible, and without the freedom to grow the human 
being ceases to be truly human. The very things that are held against our type of 
democracy—that it is fumbling, has no unity of direction, makes grievous errors, 
is hindered by the conflicting voices of its citizens—all these should be said in 
its praise. For these are the absolutely essential conditions for the emotional and 
social maturing of its people. Without the power given us to make mistakes, to 
back up and try again, to disagree—with mildness or with vehemence—we never 
grow in power to seek the truth and let the truth set us free. 

The concept of psychological maturing, then, is of no small moment in our 
time. It is of moment in the home, where it makes a world of difference whether 
parents are fixated infants—ignorant, opinionated, stubborn, unwilling to learn— 
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or grown-up men and women. It is of moment in the school, where it makes a pro- 
found difference to children and community whether teachers are mature in their 
feelings and judgments, or are egocentered, prejudiced, and narrow of vision. It 
is of moment in business and industry where it makes all the difference between 
happy and productive relationships, and relationships of paralyzing rancor and 
bitterness. It is of moment in politics, where it makes the difference between the 
power-seeking politician and the welfare-seeking statesman, between partisanship 
and citizenship. It is of moment in the church, where it makes the difference be- 
tween teachings and preachings that divide people into fanatic opponents, and 
teachings and preachings that unite them in a common brotherhood of concern. 

Today the concept goes far beyond the home, the school, business, local politics, 
and the church. It is decisive in the greatest world struggle that has ever taken place. 
Shall we be a world of people handed a “‘final truth” and bidden to accept on pain 
of liquidation, or a people free to seek the truth wherever truth can be found? Shall 
we be a world of individuals fixated in hate and isolation, or a world of individuals 
growing in knowledge of one another and in a willing mutuality? 

The question about the world’s tomorrow is whether men will have learned 
that their chief privilege in life is to grow toward fuller and fuller realization 
of their intellectual and spiritual powers, or whether they will have fallen for the 
paralyzing view that the ‘‘final truth’’ has been found and authoritatively pro- 
claimed by a Hitler, a Mussolini, a Peron, a Marx, a Stalin, or anyone else. 

The voice of what is authentic in our own culture is today clear: only through 
the maturing of our minds can we set ourselves free, remain free, and become what 
we human beings have it in us to become. This holds not only for the most intimate 
relationships of our life, but for the widest relationships of our world. 
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eMNaturrry IN POLITICS 


MILDRED H. MAHONEY #* 


LF ease you say that our political leaders get more praise or blame from the 

people who elect them to office? If they get more praise, the citizens can 
feel that they have done their job well. If they get more blame, the conscientious 
citizen should examine his own conscience and see if he has discharged his obliga- 
tions in the best possible manner. 

Our government is not authoritarian. It should not be even an oligarchy. It 
presumably is a democracy—a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. Sometimes it is that—when the people bother to vote. Sometimes it 
isn’t government by the people, but government by a segment of the people whose 
special interests make certain that they will register a vote. Special interest groups 
are often viewed with scorn by virtuous citizens who stay away from the polls. This 
type of thinking is a little hard to follow. Where can we find virtue in being a 
vote slacker? Because this idea is so prevalent, and because it is quite definitely a 
sign of immaturity, it would seem worthwhile to try to analyze it. 

Mature people welcome privileges and assume responsibilities. It is nice, of 
course, when they welcome both. But even though they may not welcome re- 
sponsibility, mature people recognize that responsibility is the other side of the 
shield of privilege. You don’t get anything worthwhile without paying for it. If 
you refuse to do the paying, then someone else has to do more than his share. If 
that doesn’t happen, there is the terrifying thought that a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people may perish from the face of the earth. 

Any mature person avoids plagiarism; so I hasten to acknowledge that much of 
what I shall write about the reasons for political indifference, the problems that 
face a potential politician, and the qualities of a political leader are developed at 
greater length and with infinitely more skill in a book written by my husband and 
entitled, For Us The Living. Now for my version of his thinking! 


POLITICAL LETHARGY—W Hy? 


There seem to be three main reasons: 
1, Disgust with politics 


© MILDRED H. MAHONEY, member of Alpha Gamma Chapter, has been State 
Supervisor of the National Citizenship Education Program, State Educational Super- 
visor for W.P.A., and Executive Secretary of the Governor's Committee for Racial 
and Religious Understanding. At present she is chairman of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission Against Discrimination. 
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2. A feeling of futility 
3. Crass indifference 


This is an election year, and I am sure that anyone who reads this article will 
be hearing plenty of expressions that reflect a disgust with politics. Convention 
behavior in many instances will have been upsetting. The extravagant and some- 
times malicious statements made in campaigning will have the same effect. Tender 
feelings will quiver, and people will become articulate only in criticisms. Criticism 
is an excellent thing if it isn’t always of the negative variety. It is one of our 
blessings that our type of government permits it. However, complaining and 
criticizing aren’t really the same thing. To be critical should involve both thinking 
and weighing of evidence. It should be pointed out to people who assume they 
are being critical that often they are being nothing but complainers which is a poor 
role at best. 

Political lethargy also is expressed often in a sensation of futility. ““What can 
I do? I’m only one person. I have a limited amount of time and endless responsi- 
bilities. I’m not looking for anything political.’’ To this attitude the reply should 
be, “A lot of you are not looking for anything. Everything you do and everything 
you have is held within the framework of government and our particular form of 
government. Don’t you think the kind of opportunity and security it offers is 
worth a little attention om your part?” 

Then we run into the group which is just indifferent. In my youth there was an 
expression, “Let George do it.” Don’t do anything and gamble that some poor 
“sucker” will pick up your load for you. A mature person is loath to perform in 
this way. 


ARE WE INTELLIGENT ABOUT THE PROBLEMS 
A POLITICAL LEADER WILL FACE? 


Anyone assuming political office must decide that he is going to try to make 
it his career; or he must decide that he cares enough about it to interrupt a career 
and then try to resume it after he has completed his term of office. Neither alterna- 
tive offers much security. A political leader is always subject to the insecurities of 
reélection. The person who- accepts political office may find a promising career 
ruined by the time he wishes to return to it. The right type of leader may pay a 
great deal for the privilege of serving the people. 

The political leader must consider whether his constituents will expect him 
to be a representative or a delegate. After the political leader has assumed office, 
will his constituents wish him to be their representative, and in that capacity act 
as he believes best, or will they expect him to be their delegate and reflect their 
opinions? It is normal, to expect that the capable leader will wish to assume the role 
of a representative. He will be in the thick of things and presumably more of an 
expert than the folks back home. We want an informed and articulate electorate, 
and any good political leader would welcome suggestions from such people. Un- 
fortunately, however, often the most vocal and insistent are both articulate and 
imperious, because they want something for themselves and will do everything they 
can to penalize any leader who does not comply with their special interests. 
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Another deterrent that faces any candidate for political office is campaign be- 
havior. Of course, a great deal of everything that is said and done in any cam- 
paign is discounted. The American people seem to like their campaigns vivid, and 
so it is expected that some instances of gross exaggeration and slander will occur. 
It has always been that way, and there seems small chance of complete reform. No 
matter how philosophic the candidate may be, it can’t be too pleasant to bear the 
brunt of unfair attack, That is the price that the campaigner must pay. 

Two other problems that should be seriously considered are the payment of 
political debts and the maintenance of a two-party government. Political campaigns 
must be financed. If the rank and file of the people are not interested in building 
up campaign chests, and the candidate is not enormously rich, then certain people 
representing special interests are going to make large contributions. It is reason- 
able to assume that they will approach the candidate, if he has been elected, and 
suggest that “so and so” would fill some appointive office to perfection. Perhaps 
he would. In that case no one is embarrassed. But, suppose he isn’t the very best 
person. There you have the sort of vexatious problem that can make a conscientious 
leader very unhappy. 

A two-party system does not run itself. It has its high command, which doesn’t 
last long unless there are faithful workers responsible to local leaders. The ward 
leader is a most important cog in the machine. The ability to deliver the vote is 
highly and rightly prized. Without it, leaders do not get their chance to lead. How 
does the leader discharge his debt to his faithful henchmen? It isn’t always easy 
to convince a person, who has rung hundreds of doorbells, that virtue is its own 
reward. Let’s assume his motives have been good in that he sincerely felt he was 
furthering the interests of a good candidate. He may also feel that he can suggest 
some excellent people for government jobs; which may or may not be correct. It 
is perfectly apparent that the life of a successful candidate for office is not with- 
out problems. The unscrupulous candidate does not face nearly as many. He oper- 
ates on a selfish theory and rewards the workers who have been most helpful. If 
he remains in office, his constituents are equally responsible for his sins of com- 
mission and omission, because they make it possible for him to commit them by 
reélecting him. 


WHAT ARE THE QUALITIES WE WANT AND SHOULD EXPECT TO 
FIND IN A SUPERIOR LEADER? 


There may well be more than the four qualities I am about to cite, but they will 
make a good beginning. Certainly of paramount importance are honesty, courage, 
intelligence, and a good social viewpoint. 

Let's start with honesty. There are a variety of ways of being honest. No so-called 
decent people steal from friends. But, how about slacking on a job where you have 
the protection of tenure, or civil service, or where you are so important that people 
dare not criticize? How about honesty in making appointments—in selecting, 
whether it is helpful to you or not, the best possible person for some appointive 
job? Here is a practical situation. You have won a high office. You are about to 
appoint someone to an important and highly salaried job. The best person for the 
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Position is no friend of yours; he is even a member of the opposition party. You 
would like to appoint, for reasons of friendship, a man about half as efficient, but 
a strong supporter of yours and a good party member. That is a real problem, and 
I believe not infrequently our political leaders pick the best person and then get 
small credit from the electorate for so doing. 

The political leader who makes good appointments must have courage to with- 
stand the impact of hostile public opinion. Suppose that you are a political leader, 
and you are in advance of your group. Ideally speaking, you should be ahead, but 
not so far removed that you cannot lead. Let’s assume you are way out in front, 
that you believe your cause to be completely worthy and your efforts to promote 
it are unselfish. Despite all that, you run into a complete barrage of abusive criti- 
cism which makes you appear little short of a monster. Will you have the poise, 
the courage, the consecration to continue as you believe you should? You may win 
out. You may end your career. Don’t think for one moment that such a decision 
doesn’t take courage. Many of those who go down fighting are left unsung. Thus, 
there is little encouragement for idealists to espouse politics as a career. Yet, if 
our country is to operate at maximum efficiency and on the highest possible material 
and spiritual level, we must find a way of enlisting the active support in politics 
of more and mote of our best men and women. 

Of course a political leader needs intelligence. He need not, however, be a 
walking encyclopedia. If he holds a position of any importance, he can get experts 
to advise him. He must have the ability to sift evidence. He must be able to sur- 
round himself with helpful men and women who want to serve their country. This 
peace-time patriotism isn’t easy to get. The successful and admirable leader—and 
he must be successful or his usefulness is soon spent—must possess the art of 
leadership. He cannot be so far ahead that he is utterly remote. Hopefully he 
should be articulate. A keen thinker and an eloquent expositor is desirable. 

Remember that anyone with all these gifts could go far in private life and enjoy 
a degree of security which is almost impossible for the political leader ever to 
attain. The crooked political leader may go out of office with a vast fortune. The 
honest political leader may go out of office without even a ‘thank-you’ from his 
constituents. An intelligent man is fully aware of this. 

Since I insist on being a realist and limiting this article in the main to a discus- 
sion of how mature citizens should respond to and assist in developing good politi- 
cal leadership, I am taking every opportunity to point out that an honest, coura- 
geous, and intelligent man or woman might well think twice before he or she tries 
to serve our country through a career in politics. The going can be very tough in- 
deed. 

Of greatest importance is a social viewpoint, social sympathy and understand- 
ing, which makes impossible one of the most dangerous combinations in politics— 
a brilliant mind and a cold heart. The ability to think well serves people only when 
it is used for the general good. A person must be free of prejudiced thinking in 
order to have a social viewpoint that will make this country a better place in which 
to live, and enable us to maintain our position of world leadership in pursuing this 
common goal. 

We need our strongest and best citizens in places of political leadership. No 
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career can be of greater importance. Unless its hazards as well as its rewards are 
thoroughly appreciated it is not going to be regarded as the dignified and signifi- 
cant job that it is. Without proper recognition it will be a near miracle if we can 
continue to foster enough superior political leaders to make our democracy work. 

Where do we as individuals come in? What is our responsibility? Can we be 
of much help? If we can’t, we should be very depressed about our country and 
the state of our educational system. 

We can be articulate. We can help select leaders and intelligently follow their 
careers. We can even get into the battle ourselves. We can live and teach that no 
country is better than its citizens, and that citizens are not worthy of a great coun- 
try unless they try to approximate greatness themselves. 

To do the best we can, to use our intelligence for good purposes, to invest some 
time in the study of politics, to make voting a cardinal obligation—to do these 
things is certainly not beyond our scope. 

The past has given to us, citizens of the United States, the greatest gifts that 
can be handed down from one generation to another. In return for these gifts, 
many have given their lives. What can we do? 

As mature citizens we can prepare for action by concentrating upon these familiar 
phrases: ““We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” “‘We the People of the United States, in Order to form a 
more perfect Union, .. .” 
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E.V.D. ON GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


. . . Ever since this furor over school conditions began we've been thinking of what P.L.T. might 
do to improve conditions—and of course that means: what new ideas can be set to work to stir the 
public mind to action. The several features I want to see developed include—better attention to the 
training of young children to insure essential preparation for citizenship, another is a consensus of 
opinion on the qualifications of voters. With all the spread of ideas thru the United Nations and the 
extent of our prominence in these new trends, a great many people—or peoples—will be studying 
our habits and following some of them. The more free governments that are set up, the more voters 
will be copying our methods, but that does not promise as good an example to follow as we might 
wish to become the new world custom. I am shocked whenever I run upon statistics concerning the 
numbers of American citizens who do not vote at all. Then add to that the number who have low 
ideals concerning what universal suffrage might mean. I wish we could expect every voter to have a 
background not less than full high school training. Of course that is a dream—but perhaps not any 
further beyond general appreciation than any voting was about the time of our Pilgrim Fathers. 

I don’t need to elaborate on this point—you see what I mean, a long, serious, and determined 
campaign to raise public opinion to the point where it will not only accept but demand higher 
standards of citizenship, and keep on demanding until each generation gains a little advance but still 
keeps its eyes on higher goals. 

Letter: ELLA Vicror1a DosBss to HELEN WALKER, May 20, 1947. 








Tow anv SOCIAL MATURITY 


PAUL H. SHEATS*#® 


| Is perhaps only fair to both the reader and writer of this article to state at the 
outset two of the assumptions upon which this contribution is based. 

(1) In a world experiencing the painful processes of rapid readjustment and 
social change, some attention by members of the educational profession to the im- 
plications of this experience for the social role of the school and the educator is 
indicated. If new insights and understandings can be gained, growth toward 
greater maturity in our roles as teachers, administrators, citizens, and parents may 
be accelerated. The concept of maturity as the term is used here may be described 
as growth in the ability to work thoughtfully and constructively towards the im- 
provement of the “life situation.” The implications of this concept for our own 
mental health and social effectiveness have been discussed by many writers in recent 
years, perhaps most notably by Harry Overstreet in his book The Mature Mind, 
and more recently in The Great Enterprise. 

(2) It should also be made clear at the outset, that growth of an educational 
profession whose members are more mature will not necessarily insure that the 
schools will become more effective instruments for social advance. It is only realistic 
to recognize that schools, as community institutions, will reflect with reasonable 
likeness the maturities and immaturities of the adults who sit on the boards of 
education, who provide the leadership of the power groups which operate within 
its environment, and who compose the public which acts upon bond issues and tax 
rates. However, it is reasonable to hope and expect that members of the educational 
profession can exercise a potent leavening influence on community attitudes and be- 
havior. By exemplifying the characteristic of a socially mature person, we who are 
in either public or private education can influence both youth and adults in the 
practice of those skills and broader understandings which give us hope in finding 
solutions to some of the complex issues which now beset us. 

This article will attempt: 1) to suggest some of the social realities which must 
be taken into account as each of us individually and in groups seeks out the educa- 
tional imperatives which derive from our present critical situation; 2) to identify 
some of the operational skills which are required of the mature educator-citizen if 


& PAUL H. SHEATS has been Educational Director of Town Hall, Inc., is a member of 
the Advisory Board of the National Training Laboratory in Group Development and 
the UNESCO National Commission, and is Professor of Education and Associate 
Director of University Extension of the University of California. 
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he is to play an effective role in the effort to bring some sort of order out of the 
world chaos which now exists. 

What then are the understanding and insights which best characterize the socially 
mature educator in these days? Certainly the following list is neither original nor 
inclusive, and the suggestions are made in no particular order of priority. The 
reader may even make his own list and include a dash of self-assessment and soul- 
searching in the process. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SOCIALLY MATURE 


(1) The mature citizen in today’s world should have at least some comprehen- 
sion and understanding of the realities of interdependence. Ideally, he not only 
understands the facts of interdependence, he uses and applies these facts in arriv- 
ing at operational decisions about candidates for public office, support of the 
United Nations, or the teaching of American history. Improvements in communica- 
tion and transportation, urbanization, population increase, and above all, the ever 
present possibility of race suicide have all had a part to play in modifying our tradi- 
tional concept of the rugged individualist, master of his own destiny, dependent 
only on the variety and extent of his own resources, and always free to escape to 
the frontier if the responsibilities of community living became too burdensome. 

While the facts of interdependence may now be clear and generally accepted by 
most thinking people, many of the attitudes and behavior patterns which stem 
from our earlier tradition still prevail and frequently block the way to cooperative 
endeavor in the solution of community and social problems. The almost fierce 
intensity with which certain organized groups in our population have opposed in 
recent months the efforts to promote international understanding and goodwill 
through a cooperative enterprise called UNESCO, should be adequate proof to any 
of us that the facts of interdependence have little, if any, relationship to the emo- 
tional drives which influence political action. If the concept of interdependence as 
a new and higher level of relationship among co-equal states, which by the proc- 
esses of deliberation and consensus resolve issues to the mutual advantage of all 
parties concerned—if this concept can only be communicated in its full meaning, 
the door will be unlocked to a more mature consideration of international relation- 
ships. 

(2) The mature citizen has some awareness of the rapid rate at which new addi- 
tions to the knowledge of the human race have been made in the past few genera- 
tions and of the slowness with which much of this new knowledge is assimilated 
and applied. The increasingly serious gap between scientific invention and tech- 
nological advance on the one hand, and changes in political and economic institu- 
tions on the other, is now a threat to the survival of the human race. The ‘‘one 
world or none’’ correlative to the atomic bomb is scarcely an exaggerated example 
of this gap. 

In such a situation, mature behavior would seem to include some effort to im- 
prove the means of communication both between specialists in different fields and 
between specialist and layman; some humility in the face of complicated issues 
which require the best thinking which this country can produce; and some applica- 
tion of the scientific method in group problem solving activities. 
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(3) The mature citizen recognizes the crucial importance of maintaining the 
maximum of opportunities for citizen participation in the making of decisions. 
He knows that it is in the basic face-to-face primary groups that the individual's 
ideas, value systems, and attitudes, are formed and modified. Yet the record of the 
past twenty-five years shows an accelerating decline in the importance of these 
face-to-face groups. Surveys show a declining rate of citizen participation in com- 
munity activities. Opinion and information polls have demonstrated repeatedly not 
only a lack of knowledge about contemporary affairs, but a deliberate withdrawal 
from activities which influence the making of policy decisions. Concurrently, 
leadership responsibility is vested in fewer and fewer people. These few complain 
about being overworked and condemn the apathy with which the average citizen 
escapes community responsibility and the burden of choice-making. 

Non-participation in active functioning face-to-face groups at the neighborhood 
and community level may lead to psychological consequences which take the form 
of frustration, anxiety, introversion, and sheer loneliness. 

A free society and the democratic processes which make its continuation possible 
cannot long endure in an environment where the virility and vitality of citizen 
participation in the process we call community is being undermined. What are 
you doing in your school and in your community to check and counteract these 
trends? 

(4) A fourth item on our check list of citizen characteristics which connote at 
least some measure of social maturity is freedom from fear. On this point, I 
should like to quote from an address by Paul G. Hoffman, President of the Ford 
Foundation, at Indianapolis, Indiana on March 6, 1952: 

A free people must be willing ‘and eager to speak out vigorously against those things they believe 
tend to weaken their free society. This willingness to speak out tends to become paralyzed when fear 
and intimidation stalk across the land. When it becomes dangerous for a man to express an unpopular 
point of view, a free society is in jeopardy. 

In my opinion this is too much the case in the United States today. Too often we penalize those 
who espouse ideas critical of the ideas of the majority. We have become too apt to measure a man 
not by what he is for, but by what he is against. I am struck by the fact that so many of our public 
men feel that they have to spend so much of their time running around explaining that they are against 
Communism. I, for one, would like to know what they are for. 


There is now enough documentation in the record to justify beyond question 
the conclusion that in many sections of the United States today and in many school 
systems, teachers and administrators are ‘‘playing it safe’’ by avoiding controversial 
issues, by abandoning efforts to lay the educational foundations for international 
understanding, by eliminating materials from the curriculum and school libraries 
which might be labeled “communist” or “radical” by some self-appointed in- 
vestigator. 

The fears which motivate these actions are not unfounded. The miasma of 
suspicion and distrust which has been allowed to spread and develop in various 
parts of this nation strikes at the very foundation stones of this republic. If allowed 
to continue to spread, it will destroy respect for human dignity and the sanctity 
of human personality. It will undermine the mutual friendliness and goodwill, 
the neighborliness and common faith, which have made this country great. The 
rights and privileges which are our inheritance from the founding fathers can only 
be preserved if we assume the obligations and duties which are correlative to 
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them. As Overstreet puts it, “It will be a supreme tragedy—not only for ourselves 
but for the world—if the citizens of this nation are frightened out of their moral 
caring and mental integrity by the danger of being taken to look like communists. 
If this happens, communism will have won its victory; for there will no longer be 
men of moral valor and intellectual integrity for communism to overcome.””* 

Perhaps what we most need today is a rededication to, and a reaffirmation of, 
faith in the American system with its respect for individual differences of opinion, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of worship. Any hopes we have for achieving a 
higher level of social maturity will not be realized until we have driven the spectre 
of fear from our ranks. 

Identification of these or other characteristics of social maturity is, we hope, a 
useful exercise, but certainly one which depends for its maximum effectiveness 
upon mastery of the operational skills which are required for the efficient func- 
tioning of citizenship. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF EDUCATION 


Traditionally, and perhaps even currently, the major contribution of the school 
to the education of the young has been to communicate as much of the social 
heritage as was feasible in the years available, and to achieve mastery of the funda- 
mental skills. We have perhaps erred in the direction of overemphasizing content 
learning and underemphasizing the mastery of those skills of intercommunication 
and group participation, which every citizen needs for effective group action on 
common problems in today’s world. In fact, as Robert Lynd has pointed out, we 
have relied so completely upon education as an informing process that we are now 
virtually in the position of lecturing to ourselves on navigation while the ship goes 
down. 

Some years ago, there was an effort made to put more emphasis in the schools 
on the development of what was called a scientific attitude and the mastery of the 
steps in the scientific method. Even then, however, the approach was essentially 
individualistic. The assumption was apparently that if we taught enough individuals 
to practice good problem solving skills and techniques, we would somehow more 
or less automatically assure a more intelligent approach to the solution of problems 
of group living. Unfortunately our failures in groups, whether we are talking 
about families, classrooms, clubs, committees, conferences, or international meet- 
ings, should begin to make us doubt somewhat the efficacy of our skill training 
efforts to date. As Dr. Leland Bradford has pointed out, we call in a plumber to 
fix the kitchen sink, but assume quite gratuitously that the skills for cooperative 
group decision making and problem solving will somehow be acquired auto- 
matically. To some extent at least, the present evidences of citizen apathy, with- 
drawal, and frustration can be traced in part to memory of failures experienced by 
citizens in groups unable to arrive at decisions, unable to use the contribution po- 
tential of group members, unskilled in keeping communication channels open, lack- 
ing the technical know-how to locate and utilize resources within the group and 
its environment, and unaware of the problems of group interaction and of the 
conditions which make for maximum group efficiency. 

It may very well be that the time has come to think of education, as we practice 


‘Harry A, Overstreet, The Great Enterprise (N.Y.: W. W. Norton, 1952), p. 252. 
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it in the classroom or in our own relations with groups outside the classroom, as 
a laboratory in which skills of leadership, participation, interaction, and group self- 
evaluation should be practiced and mastered to the end that group growth and 
group productivity may become educational objectives, paralleling in importance 
those related to subject-matter mastery. This is a fairly radical suggestion. If acted 
upon it means a new approach to classroom instruction, committee membership, 
in-service training programs, and the proceedings of community action groups. It 
means changing our behavior as teachers, group members, community leaders, ad- 
ministrators, parents, and citizens. 

What kind of justification then can be made to support such a recommendation? 
Perhaps the best way to answer this question is to summarize some of the tentative 
conclusions which can now be made on the basis of experimentation and research 
in this relatively new field of group dynamics. 

(1) There is some reliable experimental evidence to indicate that in groups 
which are characterized by democratic as differentiated from authoritarian or 
laissez-faire atmospheres, inter-member aggression and conflict is reduced. Co- 
operative behavior, group solidarity, and group production is increased. This would 
seem to suggest that the teacher-pupil relationship within the classroom is some- 
thing more than the teacher interacting with an aggregate of individual person- 
alities. The teacher’s job from this point of view becomes that of group building, 
and individual growth becomes inextricably interlinked with group interaction and 
group functioning. 

(2) There is experimental evidence to indicate that if we want education to 
result in behavioral change, the odds in our favor can be increased if instruction is 
carried on in small face-to-face groups. It has been found, for example, that group 
instruction is approximately two and one-half times as effective in modifying be- 
havior as individualized instruction and that getting a group commitment or group 
decision is more effective than either the lecture or discussion method in influenc- 
ing behavorial change. 

(3) Repeated evidence from observational studies over the past ten years indi- 
cates that a group can learn techniques for self-analysis and self-evaluation which 
will enable it to increase its efficiency and its operating skill. The use of post- 
meeting evaluative reaction ‘sheets and the use of a group observer who helps the 
group identify its obstacles and procedural difficulties are illustrative of devices 
which have been used successfully. 

(4) With training, leadership and group membership skills can be improved. 
In a training design which puts major stress upon the roles of individual partici- 
pants and the functions which must be discharged if the group is to make efficient 
progress toward its goal, leadership becomes a function of the total group, not a 
combination of personality attributes possessed by one single individual in the 
gtoup. The leadership function may be discharged at different times by different 
individuals, depending upon the stage in problem solving at which the group finds 
itself and the resources of its various members. 

(5) Communication within the group can be improved by supplementing 
purely verbal methods of discussion with role playing. This method, sometimes 
referred to as reality practice or sociodrama, can be used to make the problem 
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being discussed by the group more specific and concrete than is possible by verbal 
means alone. It has the advantage of providing a common experience to the 
group—a direct visual experience which improves communication. 

(6) From sociometry, those interested in the improvement of group skills are 
getting valuable help in the use of techniques which identify the attraction-re- 
pulsion patterns within a group, and give some insight into the feeling level and 
emotional climate within which the group operates. As applied to classroom 
situations, we as educators have reason to be concerned about the large numbers 
of rejected and underchosen children revealed by these measures. 

These are some of the directions now being taken by training and research pro- 
grams designed to improve group functioning. Nothing has been said about the 
applications of these findings to the whole field of conference planning. Another 
area of experimental activity is with respect to the improvement of large group 
communication. The rapidly growing literature in the field of group dynamics will 
give the interested reader many additional examples of how—as teacher, adminis- 
trator, or citizen—he may make use of findings which can improve the functioning 
of the democratic process. 

From all indications it will be no easy task in the days immediately ahead for 
either the educator or the layman to achieve and maintain a mature outlook on 
this “‘life situation” of which we are a part. Some of us, I am sure, will succumb 
to the pressures and tensions of a world divided against itself and withdraw from 
responsibility in hopelessness and despair. Others, and the majority we hope, will 
find in these trying times a greater incentive for courageous leadership and service 
in the common good. It is in these practitioners of the democratic creed that we 
must place our hope and our faith. Perhaps, if we try hard enough, we ourselves 
can be numbered among them. 














Warn WILL I BE GROWNUP? 
(EMOTIONAL MATURITY) 


MARY SHELTON PIETERS#*# 


WwW" a minute, doctor—one thing, before you put me under. You know—in 
two weeks—I’m supposed to graduate—from high school. I don’t think— 
I'm going—to—make it. One thing—I want to be sure—that—my buddy— 
doesn’t get in trouble—because of what happened to—me. Be sure—my buddy's 
all—right.” 

Behind that agonized gasping there lies the story of a boy, who though only 
seventeen, had achieved what is meant by emotional maturity. Bill, a lovable kid, 
given to a lightness of manner that often fooled those who did not know him, had 
been working for months on a very special “‘project.’’ One of the boys that he knew 
had been running around with a gang that was breaking most of the “rules.” It 
was Bill’s idea that if he stayed close enough to the boy and gained his confidence, 
he could, in time, help him. He had worked for months on this, his personal project 
to help someone else. There were many times when one less sure would have given 
up the whole thing, for the criticism by his friends for “running around with the 
guy” hurt. Yet, Bill felt his purpose was bigger than his personal feelings. 

On Memorial Day Bill went hunting with three of the boys and was accidentally 
shot, fortunately not by the boy he had been trying to help. The three boys carried 
him, badly wounded, on their shoulders for a mile to find help. Bill, in great 
agony but still fully conscious when the surgeons were ready to operate, was aware 
of the probability that he would not live. And yet his last conscious thought had 
been not for himself, but for the boy who had shot him. 

This attitude is an example of emotional maturity at its highest,—the ability to 
forget oneself in thinking first of the needs of another. It is true that Bill may not 
always hold to this high level, but at this moment of testing he had achieved it. It 
is a little startling to realize that many persons, such as this Bill, may achieve true 
maturity in their teens, whereas many adults may never become emotionally mature 
though their years may be several score. 

“When will I be grownup?” This question is perhaps the one most frequently 
asked by children. From the moment the child first becomes aware of the authority 
of adults, he has an awakening desire to achieve that enviable state. Too often this 
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desire is based on a belief that maturity means freedom from restraint. Having been 
constantly told that “mother and father know best and until you are ‘grownup’ 
you will have to obey,” it is only natural that the child looks forward to that blessed 
state as a time of being free from imposed authority. 

The question, ““when does one arrive at maturity?” cannot be answered until 
the more important concept of ‘‘what is maturity?” is understood. The belief that 
maturity automatically comes when one arrives at a certain age is incorrect. Those 
who naively subscribe to this idea are thinking in purely physical terms, and either 
discount or do not understand the need for emotions that have come of age. True 
maturity, which involves the whole being, is not an age-determined state. The 
completion of school requirements or acceptance by the State that an individual is 
old enough to drive a car or to vote, does not determine maturity; nor does entering 
into marriage, or bearing children, or establishing oneself in business or a profes- 
sion. 

Another misconception is that a person who develops his intellectual powers to 
a full degree has achieved emotional maturity. This is only one side of the coin, 
for it discounts the plus value that is essential in creating a fully developed, well- 
integrated personality. 

There are words that have come down through the ages, preceding by a long 
stretch of time the development of the science of psychology. They are found in 
Saint Paul’s great hymn of love: “Though I have all knowledge and understand 
all mysteries, and have not love, I am nothing.” This thinking contains the answer 
to the question, “‘what is emotional maturity?” Maturity, in its whole, cannot be 
achieved without the harmonious development of both the mind and the emotions. 
There are a regrettable number of persons who are afraid of the emotions, having 
a ‘‘feeling’”’ that they lead to a state of weak sentimentality. 

The old saying, ‘‘It is every man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost,” 
is rapidly becoming a generally accepted way of thinking. In this chaotic day where 
SECURITY has become the end and aim of life, this distorted view is inevitable. 
It has been stated frequently that there are three things every human being uncon- 
sciously desires. These are security, significance, and love. Granting the validity of 
this listing, it would be well, however, to restate it. Love, instead of being listed 
as one of the three, should be considered as the over-all desire, the satisfying of 
which would make possible the other two. The need to be loved is the basic desire. 
There again, it is necessary to know what is meant by love. 

Love has many aspects. In the small child and in new parents there is a possessive 
disposition, which if not adjusted may well become a detriment to both. In the 
maturing adolescent, love looms large as a romantic image. Love, however, as a 
sustaining force for all living must contain none of the possessive element, and 
its romantic aspect must assume a proper position as only a part, not the whole. 
When compassion, understanding, and concern for others become dynamic qualities 
of an individual’s personality, that person has moved into the larger field of love. 
To the degree that one manifests these qualities is his emotional maturity 
determined. 

The sense of security and personal significance, so necessary to the full develop- 
ment of a good personality, are the by-products of a well-adjusted love. In this 
day of economic pressures and change, security in the minds of many has come to 
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mean the ability to acquire material possessions, pay one’s bills, and put a little 
aside. When security is limited by these terms, it fails to answer a basic human 
urge. True security must also embrace the needs of the emotions. The ability to 
acquire material things has never completely satisfied a man’s natural groping. 
The fact that this is so little understood is revealed in the many over-indulgences 
in our modern life. There is within a person a longing, a restlessness which he tries 
to quiet by the purchase of some new thing or by over-eating or drinking, only to 
find that these give but temporary relief. 

The true security, for which all men instinctively grope, is that state of being 
where they find a power outside of themselves, which is great enough to sustain 
them through all the good and bad experiences of living. It is not so, as the old 
saying goes, “that a man can pull himself up by his own bootstraps.” It cannot be 
done. There must be help from outside, and this help comes as a manifestation of 
the larger aspects of love. 

No individual can live his life to its fullest without a deep sense of personal 
significance. This sense comes alive as one finds he can identify himself with a 
power which is great enough to sustain all of his emotional needs. 

In this day when “neurosis” is becoming the pat explanation of the maladjust- 
ments evidenced by children as well as adults, we are well aware of the numbers 
of people who feel that their existence is of little or no value. The cries of “I wish 
I had never been born” or “I might as well be dead” are echoing in a frightening 
crescendo. This growing feeling of inadequacy and despair is reflected in the break- 
down of the moral structure in our society. In desperation to escape this crushing 
feeling of inadequacy many are seeking freedom of self as a means of release. 
Freedom is becoming a goal or kind of god to them. As a result, there is a growing 
tendency to “run away” from all restraints and responsibilities, as if these were 
challenges to freedom. Too often one confuses a sense of personal significance with 
the right to be free to do anything he wishes. 

We are often reminded today, and not alone by religious thinkers from whose 
words so many turn away, that the strength of America has been contained within 
its founding principle that all men must be free. There is nothing wrong in this 
idea of the source of our country’s strength. The only failure is in those who have 
not understood what our forefathers meant by freedom. Their conviction was that 
man should have freedom for the creation of his best possible self, a freedom not 
subject to the whimsey of self, but rather to the control of God. 

Many adults have not risen beyond the wistful view and misunderstanding of the 
immature child that “to be grownup” means to be “one’s own boss’ and free 
from all restraints. This view, if tolerated, becomes a perversion of the idea of 
significance of self. “When nobody can tell me what to do, when I am free to do 
anything I want, when I am my own boss and don’t have to answer to anyone; 
then I'll feel I have arrived, that I am really somebody, that I am important,” so 
run the thoughts of the individual who lacks insight into the real meaning of 
freedom. 

Real freedom is only attained by those who have the motivation to reach beyond 
a goal which merely means the gratification of personal desires. One cannot extend 
himself beyond such a goal without a knowledge of a power which is greater than 
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himself. Man is basically self-centered and can only be lifted out of himself by a 
compelling conviction of a force in life which demands his first allegiance. This 
power, with which he must align himself, is never to be found within another 
human being, though evidences of it may be seen in many. The frailty of even the 
best of human nature is a long-accepted fact. 

The real proof of emotional maturity comes as a person can recognize in others 
the same fundamental desire for love, and the corollary urges for security and 
personal significance, that he senses in himself. For only as interest in self shifts 
to a deeper interest in others, can one manifest that greater love which is the 
primary integrating force within a well-adjusted personality. When an individual 
senses a power outside of himself upon which he can draw, then he is released to 
become one in whom others can find strength. His concern for others becomes 
greater than his concern for self, and in him they find the love born of compassion 
and understanding which brings to them a feeling of security and significance. 

No person can attain emotional maturity until these needs are answered within 
himself, and they cannot be answered until he consciously strives to answer them 
for others. It begins with the old saying, which is fundamentally true, “to get love, 
one must give love.” 

Our nation was founded by men who were unashamed to admit their need of 
God, both in their own lives and in the life of their country. Today, when all 
man-made substitutions for security are failing, men are once again admitting their 
need for the power of God. The resultant turning to Him should, however, be 
motivated by a more positive emotion than fear. It should be in the acknowledge- 
ment that love, the highest control in man’s emotional life, can exist in its fullest 
aspect only as it stems from the fountainhead of God. 





Announcement of Memorial 


Friends of Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, late professor of Applied Art in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, are planning a portrait of Miss Dobbs to hang in the Division of 
Art Education of the University as a memorial to her service to Education. 

Former students, associates, and all those who wish to perpetuate the memory of 
Miss Dobbs may send contributions for the portrait to the Chairman of the Planning 
Committee, Miss Verna Wulfekammer, 325 Jesse Hall, Division of Art Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

















“Proressionat MATURITY 


AGNES SAMUELSON # 


Sper PRESENT scene has many disturbing elements. The backdrop is the interna- 
ational situation with its tensions and crises, hot and cold wars, and threats 
of freedom from the forces which would enslave the world, cancel the gains of 
history, and return humanity to the jungle. 

Danger signals appear in the crime investigations, corruption in public service, 
general moral breakdown, narcotic menace, inflation, broken homes, juvenile de- 
linquency, prejudice, attacks on the public schools, lack of decent school opportu- 
nities for millions of children, inadequate housing, indifference toward civic 
responsibilities, and annual expenditures for alcoholic beverages as compared with 
the amounts spent for public elementary and secondary education. 

Encouraging signs appear in the increasing church membership, outpouring of 
aid to the needy in other lands, leadership on behalf of freedom here and else- 
where, constant emphasis upon the necessity of matching scientific achievements 
with moral and spiritual greatness, medical advances, greater citizen concern for 
the well-being of the schools, and demands for clean government. Also to be noted 
are home and family life education, higher standards of living, security programs, 
and the work of character-building organizations, and other groups with altruistic 
motives. 

This pro and con sketch will serve to point up the nature of the task which 
present day events impose upon us as actors in today’s drama. Broadly stated, all 
constructive forces are challenged to overcome the destructive elements which prey 
upon human lives, corrode character, undermine confidence in our free institutions, 
and endanger freedom here and everywhere else. Historically stated, the task is the 
modern version of the struggle of the centuries to clear away the roadblocks which 
slow up the march of humanity to a better world. 

The situation accents the need for renewed emphasis upon integrity, justice, 
opportunity, liberty, worth of the individual, our heritage of freedom, duties as 
well as rights of free citizens, the golden rule, and the vital values of home, educa- 
tion, religion, and our free government. It calls for realistic programs in specific 
areas. 

The work to be done is not somewhere else. It is right where we are. It cannot 
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be postponed until a more convenient time, be left to a few zealots, or carried out 
on a short term or half-hearted basis. It is facilitated by everyday efforts to improve 
home and community living, uphold schools and churches, fulfill civic obligations, 
secure needed legislation, stiffen law enforcement, work for good government at 
all levels, understand domestic and international issues and help to resolve them, 
and enlist in voluntary movements designed to promote worthy objectives. 

In the long pull ahead, every human resource should be developed and utilized 
to the fullest extent. The implications for education are tremendous. Good schools 
are indispensable in sustaining the republic and in nourishing all public services. 
They help to develop the vocational efficiency, intelligent citizenship, productive 
power, creative genius, economic competency, technology, physical fitness, cultural 
advancement, general welfare, basic skills, national defense, and the ethical founda- 
tions upon which our American greatness depends. 

Ignorance, poverty, and disease are enemies of childhood and hazards to the 
prosperity and security of nations. That is why it is so important to wipe out the 
conditions which grind people down and keep them from seeing the stars. Educa- 
tions helps to point the way. 

Today’s children will fly the skies, raise the crops, produce the goods, make the 
laws, find new cures for disease, advance knowledge and the general welfare, and 
take part in world affairs tomorrow. That is why their education cannot wait. That 
is why good schools should be brought within the reach of all our population with- 
out delay. 

If education is to meet the unprecedented demands of the times and prepare 
youth for assignment tomorrow, schools and colleges should be equipped in terms 
of their huge responsibilities. Two of the imperatives are superb teaching and 
public cooperation. Involved is maturity in education and in public relations. 

Much headway is being made in the direction of maturity in education through 
remarkable developments in every aspect of teaching. A large body of knowledge 
is being acquired, especially in the science of child growth and development. Vast 
improvements dre coming along in content, techniques, measurement, evaluation, 
organization, and democratic practices in administration and classroom. Other 
disciplines including psychology, psychiatry, and the social sciences are proving to 
be valuable aids. Audio-visual materials help to facilitate instruction. Teaching is 
distinguished by artistry and excellence. It is not guesswork. 

Superb teaching is significant public service requiring personal and professional 
qualifications. It is not a stopgap for amateurs en route to some other calling. 
Maturity in education calls for a profession, and not a procession. 

As the teaching profession advances in stature and in status, it moves forward 
on the difficult road to maturity. Many improvements are yet to be made, but 
sizeable progress is being made in teacher education, accreditation, certification, 
salaries, security, tenure, ethical codes, and legislation. 

These advances may be q@redited very largely to the leadership and activity of 
professional organizations to which the teaching profession is becoming more 
sensitive. More gains will follow as local, state, and national education associations 
plow and sow and reap. Professional organization is another step toward profes- 
sional maturity. 

Those who are preparing to teach are showing increasing interest in professional 
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membership during campus days. This is an area in which college faculties can lend 
encouragement. The Future Teachers of America movement is helping to bring 
the profession to preservice groups. Taking their cue from the legal and medical 
professions, educators can strengthen the profession by enrolling in it at the very 
beginning of their teaching career. 

As school people interpret the profession to able young people, their parents, and 
the community, as they explain the privileges and rewards of teaching along with 
the opportunities for service to youth and country, as they take time to help with 
teacher selection and education, they exhibit faith and pride in their chosen work 
and grow in professional maturity. 

If knowledge, skill, devotion to service, leadership, recruitment, democratic prac- 
tices, ethical codes, security programs, constant efforts toward improvement, and 
faithfulness beyond the call of duty are signs of maturity, the teaching profession 
is on the way. In moving forward on this difficult road, it needs the understanding, 
confidence, appreciation, material rewards, and support of the public it serves. 

More and more school systems are taking advantage of the opportunity given by 
American Education Week to highlight the aims, history, achievements, problems, 
and needs of the schools. School visitation brings the people to the schools and 
interpretative events bring the school to the people. While educational interpreta- 
tion is a round-the-clock program, the greater concern for the welfare of the schools 
engendered by the observance leads to beneficial results. 

Important to keep in mind in the everyday stress and strain is that the public 
schools cannot be taken for granted or allowed to become second rate institutions. 
They are too vital to the defense, stability, and future security of our free govern- 
ment. Their work in helping to develop citizens with the will and skill to meet the 
issues of our time with forthright action is beyond measure. 

As the teaching profession moves forward in the direction of maturity and 
education is fortified as the bulwark of our way of life, it will continue to serve 
the nation and the cause of freedom with increasing proficiency. 





The free public school is an integral part of the structure of popular govern- 
ment. It is as essential to the preservation of the American way of life as the 
organic documents in which the framework of the Republic is outlined and by 
which the freedoms of the people are guaranteed. The public school began as one 
of the first ideals of a free world. It continues as the bulwark of a free society. 














ROWING TOWARD MATURITY 
IN STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


o ton FOLLOWING discussion was tape recorded one afternoon as the cabinet of 
the sixteenth section of the California Association of Student Councils was 
holding its weekly meeting. Although the students had decided to hold a discussion 
on the problems of student leadership and student government at their previous 
weekly meeting, the material of the recording was largely unrehearsed and repre- 
sents their frank opinions on these matters. The members of the cabinet for 1951- 
1952 were: Bob Ladd, Montebello High School, President; Ed Taylor, El Monte 
Union High School, Vice-President; Peter Turnquist, Whittier Union High School, 
Treasurer; Suzi Wile, Whittier Union High School, Corresponding Secretary; 
and Barbara Badson, Whittier Union High School, Recording Secretary. 
E.A.P. 


Bob: At this meeting today, we want to consider some of the problems in student 
government which are faced by high school students and leaders. We are also 
interested in discussing the purposes of The Califotnia Association of Student 
Councils, and how it can contribute to and aid each and every one of the high schools 
in our district. 

Pete: Of course, the purpose and main problem of student government is how 
to create better citizens. We do this by different means, and we don’t often think 
of this idealistic end when we are working in our campus organizations. But the 
problem is there, and we hope to run our student government in such a way, while 
we are in office, that we leave it running efficiently and smoothly, and keep it 
functioning as a good means for education in citizenship. Student leaders face a big 
problem today in the matter of student morals. The newspapers have been “‘playing 
this up” a lot lately. Maintaining our school’s reputation is a problem. I know we 
have all heard of marijuana being used by teen-agers, and such things as this can 
give a school a bad reputation. 

Barbara: I think there is another major student problem. It’s a problem all leaders 
face in any kind of group, and it comes from an ‘over-dependence on leadership. 
That is, the students think they have leaders and that the student government and 
activity program in the school is the leaders’ problem, rather than their individual 
problem. They tend to throw the whole thing off on to their leaders. They think 
that something should happen and they have an idea about what it should be, such 
as having a dance or carnival, but they are only too willing to give the responsibility 
to a few leaders. Afterwards, if something goes wrong, they blame the leaders 
instead of themselves. I don’t think it’s shirking duty on the part of the leaders to 
try to get the general student body to take responsibility. I think it’s the part of the 
leaders to help the students see that the things they want are actually their responsi- 
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bility too. While they have leaders to help them, they don’t have leaders to do 
everything for them. I think that we should make all the students realize that the 
entire student government program is their responsibility. They should understand 
that their vote means something, that they have a responsibility to run for office, 
and that they should understand what the issues are in the various campaigns. | 
think it is part of the leaders’ responsibility to make the students feel this and to 
make them want to work toward real participation in student government. 

Bob: Many students don’t even seem to care whether the student government is 
running or whether there are any student organizations. On most high school 
campuses there are many big clubs to which practically everybody belongs. They 
go to the meetings, but they don’t seem to feel any further responsibility. This 
brings up one of our biggest problems in high school: stimulating interest in 
activities in general. 

Ed: Bob, I think you've hit on an important problem: the problem of drawing 
the interest of the students into the school. A great many students have their inter- 
ests outside of school. Although they come to school, it’s only for a few hours 
each day, and their thoughts are of events after school: a game, a hamburger spot 
for something to eat, an off-campus club or activity. All these activities draw their 
attention away from the school so that they feel that school is something they 
attend for a little while each day, but the real idea is to get away. They don’t seem 
to feel that the school is actually a social group to build and work with for their 
own good and for the good of students who will come after them. They don’t 
realize what an opportunity they have to build up a real democracy, a real democracy 
in the school. They don’t seem to comprehend that in the school we really have a 
chance to work with other students, and to work in groups and learn what living 
together really means. I think it’s one of the leaders’ problems to draw all students 
into the school and show them that in the school there is an opportunity for them 
really to go to work with other students and learn the processes of government and 
social adjustment. You might say this is our most important problem: the problem 
of building effective leadership. 

Ed: The problem of leadership ties in with another important problem that high 
schools face today. It is the problem of establishing strong student governments. 
A great many students have brought up questions at our C.A.S.C. conferences about 
student government. I know many of the new schools in particular, and many of 
the old schools as well, are re-organizing school government. They want to find 
out what other schools are doing. I think there is a problem in helping all students 
to realize that through student government they are taking their first part in govern- 
ment. Although as citizens we are always aware of being governed, here in school 
we can make students understand that the “grass roots” of government is something 
they organize themselves. It’s not something that has just been here for years, or 
is going to be here for years afterward. Someone is not always going to take care 
of their problems for them. In school we can learn that all of us make up the 
government. From governing ourselves, we will learn that we have to watch gov- 
ernment constantly to see that a few people don’t take over and run it. Every once 
in a while student groups jump up and yell “clique’’ when they begin to realize 
that a few people are running their student government. But the majority of the 
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students fail to realize their part in building this government. I think that this is 
another problem for our leaders, to make all students feel that their government 
is something they have helped build, it’s not something “owed” to them, and it’s 
not automatically presented to them. 

Suzi: Another problem in student government and student leadership is stimulat- 
ing interest in the underclassmen to take part in student body activities. Many 
students just sit back while they are freshmen and sophomores, then when it comes 
time for them to take over as officers, they are not prepared. 

Bob: Can anyone think of other problems we are faced with in high school? 

Barbara: Right now Whittier has a problem of dividing into two schools. Every- 
one is thinking about the new school and how it should organize its government. 
We have the problem of trying to decide how we can best help the new school 
decide what offices it should have, what form of government it should establish, 
who should vote in the first elections, and when the elections should be held. At 
the same time we are helping the new school to organize, we, will have a good 
opportunity to re-evaluate our own student body organization. 

Ed: Do any of you think that student behavior on campus is a problem for stu- 
dent leaders? 

Bob: I feel it is a problem to this extent. The other day I was talking to a group 
of kids who got into some trouble after school. They couldn’t seem to understand 
what concern it was of the school. They could see why the school should bring 
action against them if they had done something wrong on campus, but they couldn’t 
understand why their conduct after school should concern the school. They failed 
to realize that while the school can’t be responsible for their conduct off campus, 
nevertheless, when they do get in trouble the newspapers name the school they 
attend. It seems to me sometimes that the school should be allowed to take some 
action against students for activities that occur off campus. The students should 
realize that they have responsibilities to their schools even when they are not on 
campus. 

Peter: I think the narcotics problem is a good case in point here, Bob. Because 
this problem has been so publicized by the press and magazines, C.A.S.C. decided 
last spring to develop a project to inform students about narcotics. This project 
was taken over by the sixteenth section cabinet. So far, we have gathered together 
a bibliography of available printed materials, lists of speakers, and lists of films. 
We are putting this material in booklet form, and it will be given to all high schools 
at the conference at Lynwood. We also plan to set up an advisory council in the 
sixteenth section, made up of one student from each school. This advisory group 
will work to carry out a narcotics education program in the individual schools. I 
think this is a good example of how C.A.S.C. can serve as a coordinating organi- 
zation to help solve problems that high schools have in common. 

Barbara: 1 think this has been a valuable project, Pete, and it would be interest- 
ing for Ed to tell us about the other project the sixteenth section has been 
developing. 

Ed: Thanks, Barbara. We've been talking a good deal about problems of student 
government. As you know, our other project was developed so that students in all 
schools in the section could have a chance to find out how government is carried 
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on in the many schools in the section. In order to do this, we set up an inter-school 
visitation plan. Schools sent information regarding their student government to us 
here in the cabinet. At the same time they let us know what types of student govern- 
ment and what schools they wanted to visit. As a result of these inter-school visita- 
tions, we hope that schools will learn more about how to build good, representative 
student governments, and, at the same time, find out what problems are being faced 
by other schools and how they are being solved. 

Bob: Thanks, Ed. I think we have covered a good deal of ground in our discus- 
sion. I think we’ve made fairly clear that the purpose behind student government 
is to build real participating citizens in school, in the hope that these students and 
leaders in school today will carry good citizenship ideas and practices with them 
beyond high school. We've found that we have many problems in trying to ac- 
complish this, but we hope that by solving these problems in high school, fewer 
such problems will have to be met in our communities later. 


The next time you pass a public school pause a moment to think what that 
school means to humanity. Recall the long dark centuries when the masses were 
kept in ignorance—when greed and oppression ruled the world with an iron 
hand. From the very beginning of man’s struggle for knowledge, self-respect, 
and the recognition of his inalienable rights, the school has been his greatest 
ally. We refer to the school as “common’”’ because it belongs to us all. It is our- 
selves working together to meet a universal need. But it is a most uncommon 
institution. It is relatively new. It is democracy’s greatest gift to civilization. 
Throughout the world, among upward struggling peoples, wherever parents 
share in the aspirations of their children, the American common school is being 
copied. Let us keep our public schools strong and free. 


Annual Report of the Profession to the Public 
by the Executive Secretary, N.E.A. 











eMC xruriry IN READING 


ALTHEA WARREN#* 


iy SPITE of our pride in the development of public education, the United States 

can not claim to lead the world in production of substantial books nor in its 
number of mature readers. England and the countries of the European continent 
far exceed our average of ten thousand titles published in a year. More than half 
of these ten thousand are fiction, and much of the fiction endures for a brief time 
only. Writers of serious contributions to learning find it ever more difficult to get 
publishers. With printing and paper costs as high as they are at present, only the 
best sellers and the “‘slick-covered” mysteries which sell for twenty-five cents make 
money in enviable amounts. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY INQUIRY 


The effects of these conditions are well analyzed by William Miller in his The 
Book Industry published by the Columbia University Press as one of the several 
volumes of the survey recently completed by the Social Science Research Council 
with funds provided by the Carnegie Corporation. This survey, entitled, The Public 
Library Inquiry, was undertaken at the request of the library profession in the hope 
of discovering whether the growth of public libraries in the past hundred years 
is providing the American people with the best reading material and in the necessary 
quantities. Its findings are not entirely encouraging. The average adult reads less 
than his father, not only because of the distractions of television, radio, motion 
pictures, and the automobile, but because the quality of his reading has been diluted 
with pictures so that the popular magazines largely contain captions and advertise- 
ments or are a ‘‘chop-suey” summary of articles from other magazines. The Inquiry 
finds that only about one-tenth of our population use a public library continuously 
throughout the year. Fully half of these read chiefly fiction. Children under four- 
teen read two-thirds more books than grown people. The conclusion is that greater 
emphasis should be placed upon adult education in libraries: giving skilled help in 
selecting exactly the right titles for each individual’s need, and suggesting books to 
aid the various group undertakings in schools, churches, clubs, labor unions, or 
other agencies to increase civic intelligence and accomplishments. Dr. Cyril Houle 
of the University of Chicago, one of the national authorities on adult education. 


& ALTHEA WARREN, retired City Librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library, has 
been President of the American Library Association and Vice-President of the 
American Association for Adult Education. 
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urges librarians also to strive to multiply sequential readers. This is a noble epithet 
which expresses exactly the highest attainment of maturity in reading. To the 
sequential reader, books are of sufficient importance to be included systematically 


in his way of life. 


Do You Know WHo Wrote IT? 


There can be no doubt as to the wisdom of a continuous reading plan for every 
one of us. If you don’t believe you have frittered your time, test yourself as to the 
number of authors whose entire writings you know. You will probably find that 
the list will only include writers like Frances Towers, who died so young that she 
produced only the one epicurean collection of short stories, Tea With Mr. Rochester, 
or like Charles Macomb Flandrau of St. Paul. There was a hiatus of twenty years 
during which he wrote nothing, or at least nothing was published. During the 
1890s, immediately after graduation, he recorded his experiences in The Diary of 
a Freshman and Harvard Episodes. About ten years later an inimitable vacation 
book, Viva Mexico and an astute collection of essays, Prejudices appeared. Those 
who knew his flavor hungered and thirsted for more, but not until after his death at 
fifty-seven were others published. His book of essays, Loguacities, as well as Sopho- 
mores Abroad were then released by Appleton Publishing Company. 

Indeed one of the unfailing traits of the immature reader is that he often cannot 
tell the name of a book he finished yesterday. To expect him to notice its publisher 
is preposterous. This is not culpable if his purpose has been amusement only, as 
with detective or western readers. But for reading to have lasting value, it must 
be planned to suit one’s tastes, to fill gaps in one’s present store of knowledge, 
and be picked from the top layer of the fruit basket which holds the subject. In- 
stead of allowing your books to be chosen by chance—a volume in a new, red cover 
on the library display rack, a title loaned by an undiscriminating friend, a bargain 
for thirty-five cents in a book store,—there should be straight lines of purpose in 
your reading program. If one title by an author has greatly satisfied you, watch for 
his subsequent ones, read criticisms and biographies of him. Make up a bibliography 
of all he has published. Consume all of him as you would creamed sweetbreads or 
fresh strawberries. He will become a personality whom you possess more com- 
pletely than most of your friends. Your reading will become a nourishing diet 
instead of aggravating nibblings. 


SEQUENTIAL PLANS 


Some part of your reading program will go with you through life. Your major 
proclivities will determine the topics you will want to follow, and you will never 
learn enough about them—be they music or some form of the arts, or certain 
characters in history you admire, or places where you have lived or long to go. To 
read on a subject intelligently, first survey its broad field in an encyclopedia or text 
book, noting the authorities of its past and the present-day specialists who are 
indicating its future development in experimental pamphlets and magazine articles. 
Librarians always will be glad to start you off with an annotated list of ten or twelve 
stars of the first magnitude in your chosen constellation. 
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READ ABOUT WHAT YOU EN Joy Most 


Just because you have a plan to keep your reading from being shattered by the 
myriad chatterings of the 1950s, don’t allow it to become pedantic, and therefore 
dull. It must grow from the enthusiasms and environments of your own life. 
Christopher Morley in a recent essay extolls above all else that which he reads be- 
cause he doesn’t have to. He cites as an example, getting up at 2 A.M., making him- 
self a cup of weak cocoa, and “‘sousing”’ himself in Keats. You realize that the books 
he thinks he doesn’t have to read are simply the ones that satisfy him so completely 
that he absorbs them again and again. 

Besides the exhilaration of overindulgence in authors who seem to be writing 
especially for you, learn to seize scraps of fact which aid in your work or your 
service to the community. If you are going to Sequoia National Park for next 
summer’s vacation, read White and Fry on the big trees, and Clarence King’s 
Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. If you are to act as chairman of a club next 
fall, get the contents of the newest edition of Robert’s Rules of Order in mind be- 
forehand. There is no possibility of enjoying intensely the books you don’t have to 
read, if there are no contrasting ones forced upon you by practical exigencies. 


WHEN Dip You READ WHAT? 


Perhaps the greatest value of sequential reading is that not only is it selected 
ahead of time and fits your own likes and necessities, but that it is a connected chain 
rather than pebbles and buttons and acorns and marbles that don’t belong together. 
You can make a magnificent life record of your reading when each year is a page 
designed from the pages preceding it. Suppose Ireland appeals to you. After general 
reading on its history, literature, places, and people decide on an author who 
expresses his country ecstatically like John Millington Synge or William Sharp. 
If you select Sharp, read all of his books; first those of prose quality which he 
wrote under his own name, and then those of lyric imagination which he credited 
to Fiona Macleod. His youthful estimates of Shelley and Browning will give an 
excuse for rainbow dips into their poems, and a few biographies and criticisms of 
them by other writers. Then read Sharp’s own life written by his wife. You will find 
that this Scotsman’s experiences ramify through his letters over the world—to 
Australia, Italy, the United States, Ireland and the islands around it, Algiers, and 
Athens. His friends included the literary personalities of London from 1872 to his 
death in 1905, including Rossetti, Pater, Meredith, and Robert Louis Stevenson. Most 
absorbing of all is the psychological study he presents of a bifurcated personality, 
probably the most extreme instance on record. 

A single family can make another year’s reading of contrasts and resemblances. 
Try the Jameses or the Adamses. Or, if you want to cover a century, begin with 
a location like New England. Makers and Finders: A History of the Writer in 
America (1800-1915) by Van Wyck Brooks will lead you into a captivating maze. 
Such a reading sequence should end, if the fates and your savings account are kind, 
in a motor trip to New England, just as the Sharp orgy should lead to a summer 
in Ireland. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE SEQUENCES 


A by-product of sequential reading, which does not need to be urged on the 
mature reader but will bubble out of his fountain-pen subconsciously, is a series 
of note-books of his reading, giving where he read what, and quotations he liked 
best. And, oh, the lucky mature reader who has someone who shares his sympathies 
with whom to read aloud! 

Although individuals differ endlessly, there are a few life-long developments 
which may be expected in most sequential readers from the twenties to the eighties. 
Perhaps, partly as a result of college courses, the twenty-year olds are apt to show 
strong response to literary forms. Of course there are some unfortunates whose 
inclinations lean towards the qualities of baled hay, and who therefore never care 
for poetry. Those imbued with the leaven of imagination, however, will reach the 
climax of their reading and learning, and perhaps even their writing of verse in 
the twenties. Drama and fiction and humor will be among the others of their rich 
discoveries. 

In the thirties, after one is well established both in his home and in earning a 
living, with the splendid prospect of possibilities still spread ahead of him, reading 
is apt to take a practical turn towards one’s specialties, of learning how to deal 
with people, and the beckoning far places of the earth. It is headed into the future. 

By the forties and fifties most of us have come to the conclusion voiced by H. G. 
Wells: “I thought I was destined to do something definite to a world that had a 
definite purpose, I came to understand that life was to consist largely in the world’s 
doing things to me.” We no longer hope to reach the highest pinnacles ourselves, 
so instead we set about learning how to take the greatest enjoyment possible from 
the small things within our reach. Essays and biography stir emotions which apply 
to our own daily zests and disappointments, our human obligations, and the slow, 
laborious task of self-improvement. Truth becomes our chief test of values. What 
happened in our families and in the town where we lived during earlier decades? 
How can we help to improve existing conditions? become our most ardent motives 
and direct our reading to history and the sciences. 

In the sixties and the seventies, when any personal ambitions have been replaced 
by hopes for several hundred years ahead, our concern in government, in religion, 
and in the high, dim stretches of philosophy lead to the classics and social theories, 
not for our country alone but on a scale applicable to the world. 

Lastly, in the eighties when eye-sight is precious and our range of activities is 
bounded at its outer limits by a chair on the front porch, our reading beyond the 
daily paper tends to turn to copies in large print of the novel and adventures of our 
teens. We have completed the circle in mature reading and are happy to begin over 
again with Midshipman Easy or Boots and Saddles or Molly Bawn. 

Make no mistake about the final axiom—through all life’s stages we must read! 
The largest and heaviest head of gray matter is not sufficient unto itself. Only 
the printed page which can be read and reread until its contents are fully digested 
can provide an understanding of what minds, better than our own, have been able 
to deduce. And is there any other goal as satisfying as reaching toward the highest 
thoughts we are capable of comprehending? That is the reward of maturity in 
reading. 














Waar TO DO ABOUT CHILDREN’S 
TELEVISION’ 


MAY V. SEAGOE* 


LS Semmes of children all over America are sitting with their eyes glued to 
television sets for an average of two hours a day. What are we to do with 
this tremendous new force which has entered our lives and is affecting them so 
much? How are we—parents, teachers, writers, producers, program directors, 
sponsors—to nurture this infant medium so that it can and will help children de- 
velop healthy personalities? How can we keep it in perspective, and use it as an 
additional medium for the general cultural and educational advancement?? 

Broadcasting centers are not yet available everywhere, but once available, tele- 
vision sets appear regardless of family income. Children leave some of their radio 
listening, their movies, and even their play to watch. They watch more on short 
days and in bad weather; as they grow older, when their parents leave them much 
to their own devices; and when there are few other things to do in the neighborhood. 
Television is a new social invention, like radio and the movies, and is something 
we must learn to use. 

With television as with children, infancy is the time when help’is needed and 
when behavior is patterned. Television in 1952 stands where motion pictures did 
in 1930 and radio in 1935: we are fascinated, yet a little alarmed by what we see 


*The material presented here is based on discussions at the Seventh Annual Children’s Theater 
Convention, sections on motion pictures and television, and the Workshop on Psychological Aspects 
of the Child in Film and Television of that Convention. The author is particularly indebted to Dorothy 
Allen, Rose Cowen, Richard Goggin and Jack Morrison, all of whom helped in various ways in 
planning, serving as participants, and editing material for publication, In addition numerous others 
contributed, including children and college students. The psychologists were Warren Baller, Evan 
Keislar, Sybil Richardson and David Ryans. Representatives of the television industry included Bob 
Clampett, Klaus Landsberg, Robert Raisbeck, Nat Rogers, Gilbert Seldes, Charlie Shores, Edward 
Sobel, Jackson Stanley, Bud Stefan, Carleton Winckler and Frederick Ziv. The parent and interested 
adult group included John Abbott, Mrs. Richard Alexander, Martha Deane, Ben Franklin and Mrs. 
Willard Hagelin. Leaders of cooperating groups included DeLisle Crawford, Norman Dyhrenfurth, 
Ralph Freud, Martha King, Dorothy McFadden, Kenneth Macgowan and Dorothy Schwartz. 


* This is the fourth in a series of four articles presenting the outcomes of the above conferences. 
The other three are listed in the bibliography. 


& MAY V. SEAGOE, former National President of Pi Lambda Theta, is Professor of 
Education at the University of California, Los Angeles, and author of many articles 
and studies in the field of educational psychology. 
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and what we suspect. We are tempted to make restrictive rules, yet know we must 
do more than say “No.” By research and thoughtful examination we must learn how 
television, with its double impact on hearing and vision, can be used to build better 
lives for children. 

Before we decide what to do about television, however, we need to know what 
television is doing to children and what changes are needed.* Reference materials 
cited in the bibliography seem to attest the following: 

1. Television is claiming much of the time of children in areas where it is 
available. It seems to follow much the same pattern previously traced by movies, 
radio, and comic books in terms of interest and patterns of action. The question is 
one of understanding the effects and using them constructively. 

2. Controls are already in operation in the industry with regard to the kind of 
program that may be presented. There is the unwritten code of the theater, the 
motion picture production code, radio taboos, and television's ‘‘continuity accept- 
ance.”” In addition, there has been some study of special standards for children’s 
programs. No new code is needed, but rather greater understanding of the child 
audience. 

3. Programs for children should present a leading character with whom the 
child can identify, stimulate emotional involvement, see that the identification 
character wins, do all this through a simple and straightforward plot, stress ad- 
venture, be realistic yet somewhat novel, be socially significant, use much dramatic 
action, be of high professional calibre, and encourage participation and acting out. 

4. Regardless of the quality of the program presented, teachers and parents have 
much to do in helping individual children digest what they see and hear. Neither 
the producer nor the parent can do the full job. Producers can do much to present 
better programs for children, but even with the best of programs, parents still need 
to help with program selection, balancing activities, and interpreting shows to 
individual children. 

5. The television industry is responsive to intelligent and informed constructive 
critcism. That is why suggestions for appropriate action are especially needed. 

Assuming that we know what we may legitimately ask of the producer, and he 
of us, let us proceed to the kinds of action that may be most helpful and most 
fruitful for listeners to take. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS CAN Do 


Schools may be in the best position to take the initiative. There are many things 
they can do. 

1. Teachers can encourage organizations of parents and other interested adults 
to study criteria for children’s programs. They can organize viewing groups, and 
talk through what is wrong and what is right with what they are seeing. The fol- 
lowing score sheet may be used as a point of departure.* Including children in the 


* See references 11 and 12 in bibliography for background. 
* See reference 11 in bibliography for background. 
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viewing group will help to define the criteria. Teachers and parents can talk of 
children’s reactions to what they see, and of how to help children get the most from 
what they see. 





SCORE SHEET FOR FILMS AND TELEVISION 


DINNING oo og ac ins care el See leeen rials cute eee ai RUE cis onde a bia ase aston 
Ras 5s. faw stance SL PaeoD Fass tlds Estimated age of child audience ......... 


CIRCLE THE NUMBER IN EACH LINE THAT BEST DESCRIBES THE PROGRAM. 
TRY TO RATE EACH ITEM. 


The Story: 
is drawn from adult life —2 —1 0 1 2 is drawn from child life 
is highly fanciful —2 —1 0 1 2 is near reality 
is complex or subtle —2 —1 0 1 2 is simple and clearcut 
is weak in conflict —2 ~—1 0 1 2 is strong in conflict 
is discontinuous —2 —1 0 1 2 is continuous and complete 
presents static situations —2 —1 0 1 2 presents adventure 
has little social meaning —2 —1 0 1 2. is socially significant 
The Leading Character: 
produces little identification —2 —1 0 1 2 produces strong identification 
is an ordinary adult —2 —1 0 1 2 isa child, animal, strong adult 
is undifferentiated from a group —2 —1 0 1 2 is an individual 
is weak or ignored —2 -—1 0 1 2 is powerful or acclaimed 
loses —2 —1 0 1 2 wins 
The Treatment: 
stresses dialogue —2 —1 0 1 2 stresses action 
uses unrelated action —2 -—1 0 1 2 uses motivated action 
uses leisurely development —2 —1 0 1 2. uses sudden solutions 
presents little that is novel —2 —1 0 1 2 uses novel devices 
suggests control —2 -—1 0 1 2 releases aggression 
is weak in forms for playing-out —2 ~—1 0 1 2. stresses ritual, vocabulary, form 
is artificial —2 -—1 0 1 2 is natural and straightforward 
is played down or over —2 -—1 O 1 2 is direct and sincere 


Comments: 
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2. Teachers can place basic articles on uses of television in educational journals. 
They can put on mock television shows with the children in their own classrooms, 
or perhaps even rehearse shows to be given later with the cooperation of the local 
station. Such classroom activities should be reported to other teachers, for there is 
need for much interpretation and illustration of the basic idea of using television 
in schools. 

3. Teachers can encourage children to discuss the programs they are seeing. In 
high schools special courses in appreciation of motion pictures or appreciation of 
literature are already common, and appreciation of television may be included. 
More important still, the oral language period at any grade level may be shaped 
around a discussion of television (or radio or movies). In that way television ap- 
preciation may be taught in the way we have taught appreciation of literature for 
many yeats. Teachers can help children develop standards, the children will apply 
those standards at home and interpret them to parents, and parents can keep pro- 
ducers informed about what children want. 

4. Teachers can ask that teacher training institutions include instruction in the 
teaching of appreciation of television, radio, and motion pictures in their required 
courses. Perhaps such a course might merge with that in children’s literature. Within 
a few years teachers would be better equipped to meet the impact of the mass 
media and to modify their influence. 


WHAT PARENTS CAN Do 


Parents can do more than any other group about television for children. Some 
things they can do in groups, others must be done individually. Some are directed 
toward changing the programs offered, and some toward helping children interpret 
what they see. 

1. Parents can ask that schools do the things suggested for teachers. In any new 
area such as television the school hesitates to move ahead without the full coopera- 
tion of parents. By asking for consideration of criteria for television in the school, 
the parent can help greatly to gain acceptance of such instruction by the community. 

2. Parents can watch television with their children. They may limit the amount 
of viewing, help to provide a balanced diet, help to develop standards, and to 
select programs. All this should be done with an understanding of why the selec- 
tions are made, and with mutual consideration. Children from such homes may in 
addition spread their influence among the neighbors. 

3. Parents can let children talk out what they see on television. Both children 
and parents want a channel to understanding and sympathy rather than protection 
against problems. ‘“Talking-out” helps the child get rid of tensions and gives the 
parent a chance to interpret and develop standards, to take out the sting where he 
feels it should be taken out for that particular child. Here again the attitude of the 
parent is important: he should not prod and question and evaluate, but rather 
express interest and stand by until the child shows what troubles him. 

4. Parents can let their judgment of a program influence their purchasing. The 
pocketbook is a sensitive spot for sponsors and producers, as it is for every worker. 
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5. Parents can write the sponsor. They should act, and be vocal in the right 
places. They can tell the sponsor what they think of his program, why they like or 
dislike what is happening, what he might do to make it better, and what the cost 
of failing to rectify errors may be. One letter with a specific complaint or positive 
criticism will go a long way, farther than many letters apparently written at some- 
one’s request. A letter in praise of something good will do much to keep good pro- 
grams on the air. A positive attitude and positive suggestions will do more than 
anything else to improve program content. Writing a television or radio sponsor has 
great effect, because audience disapproval in commercially sponsored programs is a 
powerful threat to the income of the producer and the sales of the sponsor. 

6. Parents can write the producer, and should write to him as well as the sponsor 
when they wish a change. “Mail pull” ranks with ratings as one of the most im- 
portant ways of judging programs. Many programs try to use a device to get mail 
from the audience. If the producer hears that a change is needed often enough and 
in strong enough language, and if he understands that children will react better 
and more strongly if a change is made, he will make the change. Even if the 
criticism has no validity, by the time the criticism gets to the writer or director, they 
will both know it has annoyed the sponsor and advertising agency and the change 
will be made because so many people have been annoyed, if not because those con- 
cerned are socially enlightened. In addition to changes in program content, parents 
may wish to suggest changes in scheduling because of interfering activities for 
children or lateness of the hour or the program immediately following. Parents 
may even want to say that the program is good, but that the sponsorship should be 
changed to a product generally considered to be good for children. Writing a letter 
offering sane, constructive criticism or commending the good is one of the most 
practical, effective, and easy things a parent can do. 

7. Parents can set up “listening groups’ to cover programs, evaluate them, and 
distribute those evaluations to other parents and to the industry. Issuing ‘‘recom- 
mended” lists by groups interested in the welfare of children is an important aid 
in improving standards. 

8. Parents and other interested adults can initiate the setting up of a “Radio- 
Television Council” in each area. Such a Council should include representatives of 
such organizations as the Parent-Teachers Association, Junior League, schools (both 
in audio-visual and the family-life divisions), public libraries, universities, and 
children’s theater groups. Where it exists the children’s theater group is often the 
logical spearhead in such a movement because of its dedication to good entertain- 
ment for children. 

9. Parents and other interested adults can plant stories in the local papers about 
children and television. Children are always good “news.” By setting up joint 
viewing groups or child viewing groups and notifying the papers, there will be 
coverage and pictures because of the children present. The reporting may be incom- 
plete, but attention will be called to the fact that standards exist and that people are 
interested in what goes on the air. 

10. Parents and other interested adults can cooperate with the local press in 
calling attention to entertainment acceptable for children. Perhaps lists of television 
and radio programs and movies may carry asterisks beside those recommended for 
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children. Or the paper may carry a Friday feature such as “Play Time,” where all 
activities of the week-end which are acceptable for children are listed, including 
television, radio, movies, plays, art museum shows, ballets, and symphonies. It is 
through the press that the greatest number of people can be reached. 


WHAT THE TELEVISION INDUSTRY CAN Do 


In addition to the things that teachers and parents can do, there are others that 
the television industry can best do itself. 

1. The industry can support parent and teacher groups in their activities, and 
temper and supplement those efforts by adding professional knowledge and skill. 
It can invite adult and child viewing groups to evaluate new programs, and con- 
tinue its practice of accepting constructive criticism. 

2. The industry can sensitize all those producing shows for children to the unique 
needs of the child audience. It can apply the criteria suggested here in a systematic 
way to productions, inform its writers and directors of such standards, acquaint the 
sales departments and advertising agencies with what should be offered for children, 
and see that their networks are familiar with these facts. 

3. The industry can work with adult groups to establish a clearing center for 
children’s shows. That idea is expressed in a resolution adopted unanimously by the 
7th Annual Children’s Theater Convention: “. . . in the movement to improve 
offerings in these three fields (television, radio, and moving pictures) it is vitally 
important to establish a consultation and information center. This center would 
channel information concerning children’s leisure-time activities in all parts of the 
United States. It would be a depository for information about locally produced 
radio shows, 16 mm. films, and locally produced television shows available for use 
by other groups. It would also furnish information and suggestions about successful 
techniques used by various children’s groups including workable promotion tech- 
niques, use of local press, types of acceptable sponsorship, methods of working 
with both program directors and sales departments, and techniques for developing 
effective cooperation among community organizations.” 
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Ti COMMUNITY: 
AN EDUCATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


ERNEST O. MELBY*#* 


i pene few words are used more often in connection with education than the 
word community. When schools are attacked, as they often are, the invariable 
remedy proposed is wider community understanding of the problems and effective- 
ness of education. When inadequate financing threatens the stability and effective- 
ness of public education, the remedy proposed is more information as to educa- 
tional needs on the part of the public. When our school plants fall dangerously 
behind the growth in school population and in the scope of educational programs, 
we advocate better public relations. In short, school administrators, teachers, board 
members, and interested citizens have become keenly aware of the importance of 
the community in relation to the solution of educational problems. Without doubt 
there is more interest on the part of the educational profession in public relations 
than at any previous period in educational history. While awareness of the im- 
portance of the community and concern for better public relations are desirable 
developments, there is grave danger that in seeking better community understand- 
ing of education we shall oversimplify our problems and fail even in meeting the 
current attacks, let alone the possibility of failure in the larger task of building for 
America the kind of education that is needed if freedom is to live and develop. 

Often, teachers and school administrators say we must inform the public and the 
parents. What we frequently overlook is that parents want more than information. 
They have viewpoints they wish to express to us. They want us to listen. What is 
more important, they want to participate in the development of educational policies, 
and they want to make a contribution to the solution of educational problems. In 
their present mood, public relations techniques will be likely to leave them cold. In 
part this is due to the fact that a widespread concern about education has grown 
up in our country. But it is also due to a number of striking developments which 
enhance the urgency of our current educational problems. Our schools and com- 
munities are confronted with educational tasks of a new character and greater in 
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magnitude. Better techniques in public relations will avail us little unless schools 
and communities come to grips with the central educational and social problems 
of our times. 

The last few decades have been characterized by rapid centralization in our 
society—in the powers of the federal government and in large aggregates of busi- 
ness and industry—and by the concentration of population in the large urban areas. 
This centralization has tended to weaken the ties that formerly held us together at 
the community level. By and large, the community is becoming a smaller force in 
our common life, and remote agencies, public and private, are to a larger and larger 
extent influencing our lives. The effects of centralization and urbanization have — 
been widely debated, and it is probably true that regardless of their effects on 
human welfare they are likely to continue. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that the community has to become an 
obsolete and devitalized unit of our society. If we sense the problem in time and 
act vigorously to vitalize the processes of the local community, we can offset in large 
part the evils of centralization. We may even reverse the trend or at least decelerate 
its tempo. 

Regardless of the citizens’ interest, it is difficult for them to participate in the 
activities of the federal government. They can vote in national elections, pay income 
taxes, and write letters to their congressmen. But Washington is, for most Ameri- 
can citizens, too far away and the difficulties of making oneself heard—tet alone 
of participating actively—are formidable. These difficulties are not present to the 
same degree in the local community. One can act there together with one’s fellow 
citizens. One can reach and participate in the various processes. One can see himself 
in relation to his fellow men and have a sense of responsibility and belonging. 
Certainly if democracy is to survive and grow strong it must be vitalized at the grass 
roots—that is, at the community level. 

The current American scene is also characterized by increasing tensions among 
groups, political, religious, and occupational. In part, these tensions have their 
origins in the conflicts of the international scene, but they can also be traced to 
growing urbanization with its compartmentalization of the community according 
to race, religion, and occupation. Catholics associate primarily with those of their 
own religion, and so do Jews and Protestants. The Negroes and other minority 
groups tend to concentrate in certain areas of the large cities. Laboring groups tend 
to live in certain sections and not on the same streets as the banker or lawyer, as is 
customary in the little towns in Minnesota where I began my teaching. Schools are 
among the first casualties in religious, racial, and economic warfare. Even apart from 
the impact of these conflicts upon education and community services, religious and 
racial cold wars are devastating influences, particularly in a time when our way of 
life is involved in a world crisis. Ethically and morally, Anti-Catholicism and Anti- 
Protestantism are no better than Anti-Semitism. They are equally destructive of 
human values and fully as dangerous to national unity. 

Building unity in the community in our kind of age is no simple task. The various 
types of intergroup education help, and the many organizations working in this 
field are rendering yeoman service. In the last analysis, however, it is the processes 
of community life that enable us to live and work together and that give us our 
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greatest opportunity to build national unity. One cannot as a Protestant work with 
Catholics and Jews, intimately striving toward the same community goals with 
these people day after day and year after year, without coming to appreciate their 
sincerity and real worth. You cannot hate those with whom you are associated in 
common endeavor. Here is another problem which cannot be solved inside the four 
walls of the school house. Only a total mobilization of community resources can 
give us the educational power we need. 

The American people are currently worried about the problem of moral and 
spiritual values. Widespread corruption in government has given new prominence 
_ to this problem. Aggressive communism, dominated as it is by a crass materialism, 
has emphasized to us the futility of a materialistic outlook on life and the need for 
a greater dedication to moral and spiritual values if freedom is to survive. We are 
witnessing a succession of specific proposals for dealing with this problem. The 
Board of Regents of New York State suggests opening schools with prayer. A 
recent Supreme Court decision probably paves the way for more released time for 
religious instruction. The Educational Policies Commission issues an important 
document on moral and spiritual values. Whatever can be said for these various pro- 
posals, they do not, it seems to me, come to grips with the central problem in edu- 
cation for moral and spiritual value. They all appear to assume that schools and 
churches alone can deal effectively with our moral and spiritual problems. If we 
reflect at all on these problems, we should see that they cannot be solved inside the 
church or the school. Both churches and schools are up against the fundamental 
difficulty that the community is not practicing the teachings of schools and churches. 
The child hears one thing in school, but experiences something entirely different 
at the community level. The citizen may hear the desirable ethical viewpoints an- 
nounced in church on Sunday, but the total life of which he is a part in the com- 
munity teaches him something quite different. Clearly we shall never come to grips 
effectively with the problem of education for moral and spiritual values unless the 
total life of the community can be mobilized in these directions. 

I have discussed only three of our current serious problems. I could mention 
many more. But these are enough to indicate that the school house concept of edu- 
cation is totally inadequate for the needs of our time. Schools do not comprise the 
totality of our educational resources. They are only one of these resources. Most 
important of all, their very effectiveness as institutions depends largely on the 
degree to which they are integrated with the activities of other community agencies. 
It is literally true that the total community must become an educational enterprise. 
In all of its functions it must seek educational outcomes. 

When we undertake the task of mobilizing the total community, we encounter 
an especially fortunate principle of educational procedure. We learn by living. We 
learn by doing. For this reason the citizen who participates in the life of his com- 
munity, and through such participation makes the community a better place in 
which to live, has also enjoyed the most effective educational experience. Com- 
munity participation is our most dynamic form of adult education. In fact, along 
side of it other formal and informal types of adult education are relatively in- 
effective. 

If we apply these educational principles in the current situation with regard to 
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attacks on education itself, we shall see that our citizens will come to understand 
our educational problems as they participate in their solution. Merely telling our 
citizens about the needs of our schools wiil not suffice. We need to get more people 
into our school buildings and enlist the participation of more of them in our 
ongrowing educational program. 

We are now in a position to view the total community challenge we confront in 
education. Our schools are being attacked. Better public understanding you say 
is the answer. Our schools need better financing and better physical plants and 
equipment. Again public understanding is paramount, but one-way communication 
is of little value, for the public cannot say what it wants to say to us and wants to 
share with us. This sharing must be brought about, not only because we must meet 
the attacks on our education and supply minimum educational needs, but because 
there are even more important reasons for a dynamic school and community rela- 
tionship. If democracy is to survive dnd grow stronger, the local community must 
be vitalized. Existing intergroup tension must be reduced and a unity of purpose 
developed. We must have effective education along moral and spiritual directions. 
On these things there will be no disagreement. But if we think we can vitalize the 
community, bring about unity where now there is tension and conflict, and secure 
greater dedication to moral and spiritual values inside the four walls of the school 
building, we are very naive in our thinking about education. The fact of the matter 
is that none of these things can be done without the support of the entire com- 
munity. 

The task of mobilizing the total community with all of its resources for edu- 
cational purposes is a new one to us in education. It confronts both educators and 
lay people with new problems and the need for change of attitudes as well as new 
knowledges and skills. 

As educators we shall not be successful in mobilizing community resources unless 
we become more skillful in identifying these resources and more hospitable toward 
their use in the total program of education. Currently there are vast resources in 
every American community that are not being utilized. We must study these re- 
sources carefully and find ways of making use of them in education. We must 
develop the capacity to listen to the layman and his point of view even when he is 
wrong. We must learn to be better team players and more serene in the face of 
criticism. We must learn how to talk about education in language that lay people 
understand. We must build bridges of understanding rather than walls to divide 
people in controversy. 

Perhaps, most important of all, educators need a better understanding of the 
communities in which they work, a closer identification and more participation in 
community life. Often in the past we have been too cloistered and remote with the 
result that the public often feels we are impractical and at times we are even 
thought of as highbrow and aloof. 

But lay people also need to learn many things. They need to get acquainted with 
teachers and discover that teachers are not the “long-haired” visionaries that some 
people imagine them to be. They need to visit schools and learn firsthand that 
schools are neither pink nor godless. They need to study the simple results of 
educational surveys which prove beyond a doubt that schools currently teach the 
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fundamental skills better than they ever did before. They need to get into the 
process of education and discover the magnitude of educational problems and come 
to realize the importance of the total community in the process of education. 

Public education from its beginning has rested on a great faith in the democratic 
process. Its existence and flowering in our country has meant that no child would 
be dependent for his education on the chance factors of his parents’ economic status, 
church membership, or place of residence. In its very nature, public education 
cannot be antagonistic to other forms of education. Properly it extends the hand of 
friendship and cooperative effort to private educational agencies. It shares with 
them the total task of educating our people, and welcomes the result of experi- 
mentation conducted in private education. In turn, it opens its research findings 
generously and freely to educational institutions of every kind. Thus the public 
school is the natural ally of churches, radio stations, newspapers, labor unions, 
business organizations, and the countless voluntary associations that characterize 
our national life. All of us—teachers, parents, and citizens generally—need a great 
faith in people, a fundamental respect for their sacred worth as individuals, a dedi- 
cation to the search for truth, and a deep love for our fellow men. We can acquire 
all of this only as we effect a total mobilization of our resources for education. A 
total mobilization of our community resources will give us greater confidence in 
the power of education. It will give us a greater sense of security in the ultimate 
triumph of our values. Through it we can develop the fundamental understanding 
that will ward off further attacks on public education. Communities that participate 
in a meaningful fashion in their on-going life will, I believe, provide the necessary 
financing and physical facilities for an effective program of education and com- 
munity service. Most important of all, the totally mobilized community will vitalize 
our democracy, and give it the moral and spiritual stamina it needs if it is to solve 
its problems at home and challenge the imagination of the oppressed millions who 
now are without its bounties. 


The public school is a local institution. It began as an extension of the home. 
It was the purpose of its founders to keep home and school close together. That 
purpose has always been fully recognized. Closely associated with local self- 
government, the public school is a vital center of community life. 
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PI LAMBDA THETA 
National Honor and Professional Association for Women in Education 
Announces 
Annual Awards for Research on 
PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF WOMEN 
From the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund 


AW ARDS—Pi Lambda Theta announces two 1953 awards of $400 each, to be granted 
on or before June 1, 1953, for significant research studies in education. 


SUBJECT FOR RESEARCH—An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect 
of the professional problems and contributions of women, EITHER IN EDUCA- 
TION OR IN SOME OTHER FIELD. Among others, studies of women’s status, 
professional training, responsibilities and contributions to education and to society, 
both in this country and abroad, will be acceptable. 


BASES OF SELECTION—The awards will be granted on the bases of usefulness, con- 
tribution to the field, soundness of research, and scholarliness. No study granted an 
award shall become the property of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda Theta 
in any way restrict the subsequent publication of a study, except that an introductory 
statement shall be included in the printed form, indicating that it received a Pi 
Lambda Theta award. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES—A study may be submitted by any individual 
(man or woman), whether or not engaged currently in educational work, or by any 
chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 


SUBMISSION OF STUDY—Three copies of the final report of the completed study 
must be submitted to the Chairman of the Committee on Studies and Awards by 
April 1, 1953. Information concerning the awards and the form in which the final 
report shall be prepared will be furnished upon request. All inquiries should be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Committee on Studies and Awards. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES AND AWARDS—Dr. Margaret Ruth Smith, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Michigan, Chairman 
Miss Sarita Davis, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Dr. Marion Edman, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan 
Miss Dorothy Hess, 26293 Hope Avenue, Detroit 23, Michigan 
Miss Emma E. Kiefer, 2124 Wells Street, Fort Wayne 7, Indiana 
Miss Roberta Shine, Hillcrest Hotel, Toledo 1, Ohio 
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/xcominc NATIONAL OFFICERS 
FOR 1952-53—1954-55 


BERNICE BAXTER, First Vice-President of Pi Lambda Theta and member of 
the Northern California Alumnz Chapter, is a woman of wide educational ex- 
perience with a special interest in international relations. 

Oakland schools have known Bernice Baxter not only as an elementary and 
high school student, but also as teacher, counselor, and principal, as well as a 
coordinator and Director of Instruction, Administra- 
tive Assistant to the Superintendent of Schools, and 
currently as Director of Education in Human Rela- 
tions. She has studied at San Francisco State College, 
the University of California, and at Yale University, 
where she earned her doctorate; and she has taught 
courses in education and psychology at the University 
of California, the Normal School at New Haven, 
Mills College, San Francisco State, and Washington 
State College. 

Dr. Baxter has demonsttated her leadership ability 
through activities in educational, community, and in- 
ternational organizations. She has served as the Vice- 
President of the Association of Childhood Education 
International, as National President of the Board of Directors of the Camp Fire 
Girls, and as delegate to the Women’s International Conference, held in South 
Kortright in 1946, and as delegate to a conference of the Women’s World 
Fellowship in Paris in 1947. She has represented our nation as a Consultant to the 
United States Military Government for Elementary and Secondary Education in 
Germany in 1947, and as one of the delegates to the fifth UNESCO Conference 
in Florence, Italy, in 1950. She has served as a staff member of California Youth 
Conferences at Mills and Claremont Colleges, and was director of planning the 
1950 White House Conference of Children and Youth. The American Women’s 
Voluntary Services has known her as California Vice-President and as a national 
board member. In her own community she has been active in the Community 
Chest, serving as secretary of the Board of Directors as well as Chairman of the 
Women’s Advisory Council. 

The books authored by Dr. Baxter are: Teacher Pupil Relationships; Group 
Experience, the Democratic Way; Growth in Human Relations; Overview of Ele- 
mentary Education; Global Geography; and Role of Elementary Education. She 
is also a frequent contributor to educational journals. 

This catalog of accomplishments may appear formidable, but Bernice Baxter 
is also a warm, responsive, capable woman, who typifies in her own contacts with 
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people all the understanding she has shown in writing and speaking about the 
broader field of all human relations. Her colleagues know her as a woman who is 
always willing to help with any undertaking which will further people’s under- 
standing of each other, be it making a talk to students or furnishing waffles for 
breakfast for a group of project-minded people. 

DorotHy PETTIT 

Northern California Alumnz 


DOROTHY DAKIN, Vice-President, is a life mem- 
ber of Pi Lambda Theta and a past President of Pi 
Chapter. She has also served as a member of the 
Advisory Committee of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal 
and as a member of the Committee on Scholarships 
and Awards. 

Included in Women’s Who’s Who, Who’s Who in 
Washington, Who's Who Among Women, Who's 
Who on the Pacific Coast, Principal Women of 
America, and American Women, Dorothy Dakin re- 
ceived her college education at Colorado State College 
of Education where she graduated cum laude. After 
receiving her A.M. degree at the University of North 
Dakota she undertook further studies at Oxford University, Oxford, England; 
University of Colorado; University of Florida; Columbia University; and the New 
School of Social Research in New York. 

She began her professional teaching career in the high schools of Clayton and 
Springer, New Mexico; and Bismarck, North Dakota. Following this she entered 
the ranks of college teaching at the University of North Dakota and at the State 
College of Washington, where she now holds an associate professorship of Eng- 
lish. 

During her teaching career she has authored five books on English, articles and 
reviews in the English Journal and gther professional journals, and has written 
a filmstrip. 

Her activities other than Pi Lambda Theta include membership and offices in 
the following organizations: National Council of Teachers of English, President 
of the North Dakota Branch; Inland Empire Council of Teachers of English, 
Chairman of Vocabulary Committee; Washington Education Association, President 
and Executive Board member; National Education Association; College Associa- 
tion of English Teachers; American Association of University Professors, President, 
Vice-President, Treasurer, and Executive Board member of the State College of 
Washington Chapter; American Association of University Women, President and 
Secretary of the Pullman, Washington Branch; Phi Kappa Phi, Secretary of the 
Pullman Chapter; Alpha Sigma Alpha (social sorority). 

Aside from her many organization activities, Dorothy Dakin also has been 
called upon to make many addresses and belongs to many faculty committees at 
the State College of Washington. In addition to this she has traveled in Europe, 
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Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, Cuba, Central America, and throughout most of the 
United States. 

In her spare time Dorothy Dakin is a square dance addict, and has such other 
hobbies as driving her new car, cooking, and finally, on almost any summer eve- 


ning, golfing. 


CARYL L. CHAPLIN 
Pj Chapter 


HELEN R. PEARSON, Treasurer, is a mathematics 
teacher in the Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. 
Initiated into Pi Lambda Theta by Iota Chapter, she 
served that chapter as President. Later she transferred 
her membership to the Indianapolis Alumnz Chapter 
and has served that chapter as Treasurer, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and President. She was one of the leaders in 
founding the Central States Regional Conference, and 
served on the committee which drafted the frame- 
work of principles under which that conference op- 
erates. Nationally, she has served as a member of the 
Nominating Committee and later acted as its Chairman. 
During the past year she has been a member of the 
Committee on Constitutions. 

Helen Pearson received her A.B. cum laude from Indiana University and there 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Later she received her M.A. degree from that 
university, then continued her study at the University of Chicago. She has also 
studied at John Herron Art Institute and at Alfred University. 

She has served as Secretary-Treasurer of the Indiana Council of Mathematics 
Teachers, President of the Indianapolis Mathematics Club, a member of the Board 
of the Indiana School Women’s Club, and Secretary of her chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. For a number of years, in addition to her teaching duties, she served 
as a youth counsellor and as Director of young people’s religious activities. 

An enthusiastic hobbyist, she spends much time in sewing and gardening. An 
art teaching career, which early gave way to mathematics teaching, has by no 
means been forgotten. She spends many hours designing dream houses, clothes, 
metal objects, and pottery, only some of which become realities. 

Helen Pearson loves teaching. She vows that she decided to become a teacher 
long before she was old enough to go to school, and since then she has never, 
even for one moment, seriously considered any other vocation. Today, after years 
of experience, she says she still would rather teach than eat and sleep. She must 
love Pi Lambda Theta too, for she not only works tirelessly in her own chapter, 
but has traveled back and forth across the continent to attend five Biennial Coun- 
cils. 





LUCILLE KESSLER 
Indianapolis Alumnz 








eA sALUTE TO THE RETIRING 
OFFICERS 


(y* GRATITUDE and best wishes go with B. Alice Crossley, Margaret Ruth 
Smith, and Dorothy Veon for the countless hours of service they have con- 
tributed to our organization. 


New ASSISTANT EDITORS 


Two new assistant editors are being welcomed to the editorial staff, filling vacancies 
left by Dorothy Kolts and Carolyn Newsom. Emily V. Kauppi, B.S. and M.S. from 
the University of Minnesota, was initiated into Epsilon Chapter and later affiliated with 
Alpha Eta Chapter while working on her doctorate at Harvard. During her two year stay 
at Harvard, she held a teaching fellowship, worked with Dr. William Burton in the 
supervision of student teachers, and taught a course in the development of the elementary 
school curriculum. Her doctoral study was interrupted when she came West with her 
husband. Here she served one year in San Diego County as an elementary coordinator. 
From San Diego she moved to Long Beach where she transferred her talents from pur- 
suing a career to that of being a homemaker and a good citizen. Emily Ann, five, and 
Mark, two, attest to her success as a homemaker and mother. Her community activities, 
which she describes as being very much fun, include helping develop a community cooper- 
ative nursery, working as a member of the steering committee of the Lakewood Plaza 
Citizens’ Improvement Association, and doing committee work with the Long Beach 
Council of Cooperative Nurseries, She is affiliated with Long Beach Alumnz Chapter, is 
acting as Recording Secretary this year, and last year volunteered to do the tedious job 
of indexing Vol. XXX of the Journal. With all of these activities, it is not difficult to 
understand why she fails to find sufficient time to read, or play golf! Ruth E. Maguire 
returns to her alma mater (U.C.L.A.) this year to commence work on her doctorate. A 
native Californian, she received her undergraduate’ education in this State, after which 
she obtained a fellowship in personnel work at Syracuse University. It was there that she 
was initiated into Beta Chapter, and earned her M.A. degree while acting as Head Resident 
in two dormitories. Ruth has held a wide variety of positions. She has served as secretary 
to various top administrators in San Bernardino Junior College, California, and in the 
Office of Admissions, U.C.L.A. As Research Assistant for Time, Inc., she worked on a 
study of the usage of current reading materials in California high school social studies 
classes. Since 1948 she has been a full-time counselor and Assistant Dean of Women in 
Bakersfield Junior College, working mainly with the women students who are not planning 
to transfer to the university, but are interested instead in becoming stenographers, secre- 
taries, bookkeepers, or other office workers. A year’s leave of absence to work on the 
doctorate gave us our opportunity to solicit her assistance on the editorial staff. Ruth has 
had several articles published in periodicals, has varied interests, and mourns with Emily 
Kauppi the lack of time to play golf. 
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‘Women IN THE NEWS 


Miss Emma E. Deters, Registrar of the University of Buffalo, was elected Presi- 
dent of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
at its convention in Washington last April. A member of Pi Lambda Theta, Miss 
Deters has been associated with the University of Buffalo for thirty-six years. She 
is known throughout the country in registrar circles and has served their national 
association as first vice- president, second vice-president, and treasurer. 


For the second time in the annals of the Republican Party, a woman was made 
Secretary of the national convention. Mrs. Charles P. Howard of Reading, Mass., 
who held this post at the party’s 1952 convention, learned politics as a child listen- 
ing to her father read aloud from the Congressional Record. She has been President 
of the Massachusetts Women’s Republican Club and a member of her state’s Re- 
publican executive committee. She has given much time to volunteer work for 
hospitals, and her club interests range from politics to the needlework guild. She 
is a graduate of Smith College. Her husband is an attorney who was attached to 
Allied headquarters in Paris during World War II. They have two grown children. 


Frieda B. Hennock, only woman member of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, received enthusiastic acclaim from educators for her successful fight to 
reserve 242 TV channels for educational use. Commercial broadcasters strongly 
objected to granting these frequencies for educational use and are eager to claim 
them if they are not applied for. The high cost of building and equipping TV 
stations has deterred many schools from making applications. Among schools which 
have already moved to acquire frequencies are: the Universities of Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Wayne University, and Kansas State College. 


The past few months have seen three firsts realized in careers for women in de- 
fense service. The navy has appointed its first woman engineer and its first woman 
naval attaché. The Army Medical Service has accepted three women internes. 
Brigadier General S. B. Hayes, Acting Surgeon General, stated that the deciding 
factors in the selection of the three medical college graduates were their high 
scholastic rating and their previous military experience. He hopes that the success 
of these women will inspire others to prepare for careers in this branch of the 
service. 


Publication of the first volume in The National Council of Teachers of English 
series The English Language Arts has recently been announced. The volume was 
prepared by the Commission on the English Curriculum of the Council. Members 
of Pi Lambda Theta who are on the Commission include Dora V. Smith, Director; 
two Associate Directors, Angela M. Broening and Helen K. Mackintosh; and 
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commission members, Helene Hartley, Dorothea McCarthy, E. Louise Noyes, Grace 
Rawlings, Edna Sterling, and Kate V. Wooford. 


Mrs. F. Peavey Heffelfinger, who worked with the foreign relations sub-committee 
of the platform committee of the Republican Convention, has made two trips to 
Europe since World War II for study. In 1949 she studied the problem of displaced 
persons and returned to advise Governor Youngdahl of Minnesota on the resettle- 
ment of immigrants. In 1951 she traveled through Arabian countries, Israel, and 
West Germany. In her home state of Minnesota she has worked for hospitals, 
crippled children, and a home for the aged. She is the mother of five children 
ranging in age from eighteen to twenty-eight. 


Miss Alice Latta, teacher and Girl’s advisor in the high school of Coeur d’ Alene, 
Idaho, and member of the Educational Policies Commission of the N.E.A., has been 
elected to the Presidency of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A. 
Her professional affiliations include: Pi Lambda Theta, Phi Beta Kappa, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, Sigma Kappa Phi, and Phi Kappa Phi. 


Although Miriam Levin majored in music at Hunter college, her ambition was 
to do research. During the war she persuaded Columbia to give her a chance as a 
laboratory aide. She now operates a cyclotron in the Pupin Physics laboratories of 
Columbia University, perhaps the only woman in the United States who has charge 
of atom-splitting equipment. She devised a filament that triples the cyclotron’s 
intensity and this has been adopted for use in another laboratory. 








REMINDERS 


1. Your 1952-53 dues are now payable (fiscal year is July 1-June 30). If you are a 
member of a chapter, please pay your national dues through the chapter treas- 
urer; if you are a national field member, you may pay your dues ($2.00) directly 
to the national office. 


2. If you have moved recently, please notify the national office of your change of 
address so that you may receive your Journal without interruption. Send it to 
Pi Lambda Theta, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
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“Pusic AFFAIRS 
SIXTH DELEGATE ASSEMBLY OF WOTP 


EVELYN NEWMAN# 


Copenhagen is the beautiful capital of a most enlightened people. During the 
last week of July, 1952, its parks and spires and palaces offered delight to the 
delegates of the Sixth Assembly of the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession and to the delegates of the International Federations of Primary and Second- 
ary Teachers’ Association (IFTA and FIPESO), all meeting at the same time in 
this hospitable city. 

Through the generous planning of the Danish teachers and municipal authorities, 
the delegates were taken on a Sunday bus trip to Elsinore and its Kronborg Castle 
of Hamlet fame. On the way back they were treated to tea and a tour through 
Frederiksborg Castle, and on their return to Copenhagen they were served a lavish 
dinner in Christiansborg Castle. On Wednesday afternoon of that week, after a 
visit to a typical Danish school, the delegates of the three organizations were 
honored at a reception in Town Hall given by the Mayor. Again there were deli- 
cious refreshments served in abundance. 

Such mingling in social intercourse enabled the delegates to become acquainted 
with one another which facilitated preparation for the following and final sessions. 

In 1951, at the Malta Assembly there had been considerable discussion of a 
constitution for a World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. This Constitution had been drafted in 1949-50 by a committee of fifteen 
members, five each from WOTP, The International Federation of Secondary Teach- 
ers (FIPESO), and the International Federation of Primary Teachers (IFTA). 
Though there was some dissent, the delegate assembly at Malta voted to accept 
this constitution, if approved by FIPESO and IFTA. The Committee of Fifteen 
worked laboriously through many meetings to complete the preparations for this 
merger. 

_At the opening session of the Sixth Delegate Assembly of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession, meeting at Hotel d’Angleterre, July 26-31, 
1952, the final report of the Committee of Fifteen was given. Sixty-four dele- 
gates from seventeen countries were in attendance. The largest delegation was 
from the United States, headed by Dr. William P. Russell, President of Teachers 


© EVELYN NEWMAN is a lecturer in Adult Education and a charter member of the 
New York Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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College, Columbia University, and President of WOTP, and Dr. William G. 
Carr, Secretary General. Seventeen observers from non-member and international 
organizations were also present. Australia became a member, but too late to allow 
Miss Beaven, the representative from Victoria, to vote as a delegate. Six Japanese 
delegates from three different associations attended. There was an observer from 
Germany, and Dr. George A. Selke of the U.S. High Commissioner’s office in 
Germany with two of his associates were included in the American delegation. 
Most of the delegates spoke English. For the several reports in other languages 
there were translations. 

At the opening session, delegates were handed folders containing program 
sheets and mimeographed copies of the papers to be read and discussed during 
the sessions. Copies of the report “Teaching about Human Rights” were also 
available. 

“The Rights and Responsibilities of Teachers,” was the theme of the conference. 
This was discussed by representatives from some twelve countries. As one listened 
to the ideals, aims, and activities of associations representing thousands of teachers 
from various parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, New Zealand, Canada, and the United 
States, one was heartened by the unity of purpose evidenced and the action re- 
ported toward making better educational opportunities available to all children 
and for improving the status of the teaching profession. Some of the objectives 
sought pertain to favorable conditions which will enable the teacher to work ef- 
ficiently, with the right to a salary that will enable a teacher to maintain satis- 
factory professional status. Mr. Gould of the National Association of Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales, declared that salaries should be based on pro- 
fessional and educational criteria alone. Said he ““We must eliminate differences 
in salary between men and women, between different educational institutions, 
between different parts of each country, and must draw up schedules based 
upon qualifications, responsibilities, and experience.” In Norway and many other 
countries, the principle of equal salaries for men and women has been accepted, 
but actually in practice it is not yet in effect. 

The right of women to continue teaching after marriage has only recently 
been granted in England. Teachers everywhere should have full civil and po- 
litical rights. In the Union of Indonesia, forty-three teachers are members of 
Parliament. In New Zealand, many teachers also serve as mayors and members 
of municipal councils. Adequate sick-leave and pensions upon retirement are 
important achievements not yet attained by large numbers of teachers in many 
countries. 

The reports were unanimous in stating that teachers have the highest responsi- 
bility to children and to the community. Their responsibility to the community 
is to cultivate good public relations, to show loyalty to colleagues in the profession, 
and to follow the highest code of ethics. To lift the status of the teaching profes- 
sion, there should be high standards for entrance to the profession. Teachers’ re- 
sponsibilities to children are to try to develop character, as well as mental and 
manual ability, and to teach international understanding. They should have knowl- 
edge of, and sympathy with, the phases of work fostered by the United Nations, 
co-operating with UNESCO and other organizations in working for the common 
cause of liberty and peace. 

The decision had been made at the Malta Assembly to compile a handbook 
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to aid teachers in this work. Dr. Sack of Switzerland, Vice-President of WOTP, 
agreed to undertake the task. At an early session of the Sixth Assembly Meeting, 
he presented his report on “Education for International Understanding, World 
Citizenship, and Peace—A Practical Handbook.” After discussion and suggestions 
concerning additions, the delegates paid tribute to Dr. Sack for his splendid paper, 
and voted to continue the project. This tribute was given at the final meeting of 
WOTP as a separate organization. 

Dr. Jha of India reported on a UNESCO Regional Conference held for two 
weeks last winter in Bangkok, and he said that in spite of language difficulties, 
proceedings were conducted in an atmosphere of understanding. Mrs. Dalen of 
Norway reported on resolutions of appreciation to the Mayor of Copenhagen 
and the Danish teachers for their hospitality; to Dr. Russell and Dr. Carr, who 
had given so tirelessly of their ability and guidance; to all delegates acting as 
chairmen; and to the National Education Association of the United States. 

Dr. Russell, who had resigned from office, spoke of his hope for the New 
World Confederation which includes the WOTP, FIPESO, and IFTA in one 
large world organization. Dr. Carr, as secretary general of WOTP, expressed 
appreciation for the sacrifices made by many delegates to attend the meetings, 
and for the priceless contribution of Dr. Russell to WOTP. He, too, expressed 
the hope and belief that a great step forward in international understanding was 
being made through the union of the three organizations in a world confedera- 
tion. 

On Friday morning, August first, a historic step was taken at the joint-meeting 
of the delegates of the three organizations. All were happy that Mr. Ronald 
Gould, President of the National Association of Union of Teachers of England 
and Wales, was elected President and Dr. Kiarre of Sweden, President of the 
International Federation of Secondary Teachers (FIPESO), was elected Vice- 
President. The four geographical areas of the world (as mapped by the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen and to be revised at each yearly conference) were voted upon 
by the delegates as The Pacific, The Americas, Europe-Middle East, and India- 
Africa. Executive officers from each of these areas were elected. Dr. Jha of India 
Eecame the representative from India-Africa, and Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Secre- 
tary of the Illinois Education Association, was named representative from the 
United States: As their initial action, this executive committee appointed Dr. 
William G. Carr as Secretary-General of the newly made confederation. 

On Friday afternoon, all three groups gathered in an assembly room of the 
University of Copenhagen for the inauguration of the president and vice-president. 
The Danish Minister of Education presided, congratulating the new confederation. 
Then Mr. Gould as President, and Dr. Karre as Vice-President, responded. 

The last word was given by Dr. Russell as President of the organization. Rela- 
tive to the WOTP, now losing itself in the WCOTP, Dr. Russell quoted 
Benjamin Franklin’s words when the Continental Congress had finally won the 
struggle to adopt the Constitution for the young United States. Said Franklin, 
pointing to the back of Washington’s chair on which a design of the sun was 
carved, “All through these proceedings I have wondered if that sun were rising 
or setting. Now I know it is rising.’ Concluded Dr. Russell: ‘‘Even so I believe 
for the new World Confederation of the Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion that its sun is rising.” 








SL ave YOU READP 


The Feminine Point of View: The Report of a Conference drafted by Olwen W. 

Campbell. (London: Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 1952.) Pp. 60. 

The Feminine Point of View is the report of a group of British women of 
varied interests and occupations who held a series of discussion meetings every few 
months for four years from 1947 to 1951. This interesting little book is not always 
equally applicable to the United States, but some recognition is made of this fact. 
On the whole, however, the report points out glaring inconsistencies and inade- 
quacies in our society, and thoughtful women will reevaluate their own status after 
reading this challenging report. 

The first chapter discusses differences in the attitudes of men and women re- 
garding violence and cruelty, compassion and sympathy, selflessness in personal 
service, and reverence for life, then relates these attributes to contemporary prob- 
lems of world peace, social welfare, education, and religion. 

The second chapter deals with obstacles which prevent the feminine point of 
view from being more effective. One obstacle—lack of self-confidence on the part 
of women—results from the greater prestige given to the boy, the general attitude 
of the public and the press, and the idealization of women by men. All these tend 
to encourage women to minimize the quality of their own ideas. Lack of scope, 
the second chief obstacle, is a result of the economic dependence of unemployed 
married women, and of the restriction of opportunities as well as the difficulties of 
the “double job” (the career plus domestic chores) for employed women. 

The final chapter suggests ways in which the feminine point of view can increase 
its influence through education and through the adaptation of society to meet the 
needs and abilities of women: in the home, equal treatment for boys and girls; 
in the schools, coeducation, a coordinated plan for boys’ and girls’ schools, and 
more married teachers; in employment, better services for domestic workers, more 
cooperative care of children, more paid work on a part-time basis, work up to the 
mental level of women; equal pay, and the acceptance of a greater variety of 


Marfiage patterns so that women can combine marriage and a career more easily. 
H. H. 


Havemann, Ernest and West, Patricia Salter, They Went to College. (New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Co.) 277 pp. 

This book is a compilation of fact and personal opinion on the value of the 
college in present day civilization. The authors’ belief is that too much emphasis 
is placed upon extracurricular activities, and not enough concentration upon the life 
of the mind and the spirit. Since 1925, however, evidence points to the fact that 
college graduates have received instruction and challenge in what is basic and 
genuine in real, creative living. A changing student personnel since World War II 
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and an intensified complexity of social and political forces throughout the world 
have definitely alerted the college picture, and often for the best. But much re- 
mains for the forward thinking, realistic, and public spirited citizens to do in 
promoting the collegiate goal of more stress upon a belief in public service and 
responsibility, more devotion to what is truly a development of character, and 
an appreciation of art in its highest sense. This, in turn, can have an abiding, and 
a progressively strengthening effect upon our national life as a whole. National 
life and the college should go hand in hand. H. H. 


Sarah I. Reedy, “Effect of Radio, Television, and Motion Pictures on the Develop- 

ment of Maturity,” English Journal, XLI (May, 1952), 245-250. 

The purpose of this excellent article is to show how radio, television, and motion 
pictures can be used in English teaching to develop emotional maturity. Although 
the practical suggestions apply to the high school level, they have implications for 
other levels as well. Miss Reedy shows how programs or plays which deal with 
achievements of the handicapped, adjustments of minority groups, adult standards 
of behavior, philosophy of life, or understanding of self can be used in helping 
adolescents toward emotional maturity. By helping students progress from crooners 
to grand opera, from Milton Berle to Sir Toby Belch, or from Alice in Wonder- 
land to Brigadoon and to The Tempest, the teacher also helps students grow 
toward maturity as individuals. H. H. 


EARL JAMES McGraTH, “Schools for Survival,” School Life, XXXIV (April, 

1952), 106. 

This short article by the U. S. Commissioner of Education emphasizes the fact 
that increasing international understanding and channeling energy into construc- 
tive efforts to maintain peace are the most urgent tasks of our time. He cites the 
work of the U.N., World Health Organization, and F.A.O., to improve the 
economic and health conditions in various countries, and describes briefly the 
effort being made by UNESCO to eliminate illiteracy among adults and to ex- 
tend free compulsory elementary education to include all children. To carry out 
the latter plan, six or more centers are being established in various regions of the 
globe where teachers from many lands can learn to teach adults and to prepare 
special materials. One such center is already in operation in Patzcuaro, Mexico; 
another is planned for Egypt. 

As individuals and institutions extend their horizons beyond self to include 
others in ever-widening circles, this article will come to have increasing sig- 
nificance for them. 


Harry N. ROSENFIELD, “Education for International Understanding,” School 

and Society, LXXV (April 26, 1952), 257-259. 

The author describes the Displaced Persons Program in the United States as a 
“golden opportunity to educate for international understanding.” The enactment 
by Congress of the Displaced Persons Act in 1948, which was amended in 1950 
and 1951, has allowed a third of a million refugees to enter the United States. 
These refugees ate victims of Nazi and Communist totalitarianism in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, the Baltic States, Poland, the U.S.S.R., the Balkans, Yugoslavia, 
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and Czechoslovakia. They have settled in all parts of the country—fifty-six per cent 
in cities over 100,000 and twenty per cent in rural areas of 2,500 or under. The 
occupational groups they represent are farmers and skilled laborers, twenty-seven 
per cent; unskilled laborers, fifteen per cent; service workers, eight per cent; and 
professional persons, three per cent. Eighty per cent are forty-four years old or 
younger, and twenty-five per cent are children of fourteen years or under. The 
religions of these people are Catholic, forty-six per cent; Protestant and Orthodox, 
thirty-four per cent; Jewish, nineteen per cent, and other or unknown, one per 
cent. Compared with the figures for the United States as a whole (1947), the 
educational level, as evaluated by the DP’s themselves, shows the greater number 
with only elementary education, fewer with high school, slightly more with col- 
lege preparation, and a much larger percentage who have had no educational 
opportunities at all. It is a constant source of amazement to Americans to find 
that the DP’s are surprised (and pleased) at the free public schools. 

The integration of these aliens poses problems for the public schools, because 
the children need to learn English and consequently will be older per grade, and 
because adult education must be designed to allow for the great variety of edu- 
cational levels represented. Americans can show the aliens that the high standard 
of living results from a philosophy which exalts human rights, while the contribu- 
tion of the DPs is to enrich cultural, intellectual, and social ideas, to promote 
international understanding, to show the dangers of dictatorship, and because 
they see so clearly, to point out the opportunities and liberties too often taken for 
granted. H. H. 


RALPH E. TurNER, “Mankind from a New Summit,” Saturday Review of Litera- 

ture, XXXV (April 5, 1952), 9-10, 35-36. 

Mr. Turner, the chairman of the editorial committee, describes the work of 
the International Commission for a Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind 
in writing a comprehensive history. The Commission was set up by UNESCO and 
expects to take five years for completing the six-volume work. 

The point of view taken by the committee is that there is both diversity and 
unity in human life—diversity in people who share a common past, experience 
a common present, and expect a common future, and unity in the community 
among peoples through shared experiences of trade, travel, conflict, art, literature, 
ideas, and beliefs. Part one of each volume will describe the uniqueness of various 
peoples; part two the relationships among them, and part three their achievements. 
and integration as a growing community which is mankind—not as a planned world 
community, however, but a community that has developed through increased 
understanding and recognition of interdependence. 

The Commission has representatives from various countries, cultures, and re- 
ligions, and the writing of the history itself will be done by recognized scholars. 
Where points of view differ, the differences will be included, and the Christian, 
Hebrew, Islamic, and Buddhist dating systems will be used where pertinent. To 
aid in the preparation of the history, the Commission is establishing The Journal 
of World History so that no one will be denied the opportunity of making his 
views known. This monumental project should make a lasting impact on the 
understanding of civilization. 
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Deegan, Dorothy Yost. The Stereotype of the Single Woman in American Novels. 

(King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, New York, 1951.) 

The aim of Dorothy Yost ‘Deegan in making this study was to evaluate single 
women characters in a list of 125 novels which have been judged representative by 
the critic Asa Dickinson. The aim was also to draw conclusions regarding the educa- 
tion of girls and women of the secondary school and college levels of today, and 
to express certain hopes for the future. The author's study of these nineteenth and 
twentieth century American novels is socio-psychological, not the literary approach. 

“The purpose of including such a body of fact and making the new approach, as 
pointed up by the finding of this study,” she writes, ‘‘would be threefold: first, to 
inform the general public of the actual facts about the place and importance of 
single women in contemporary society and to show the discrepancy between those 
facts and the prevailing stereotype (old maid, spinster); second, to impress those 
directly engaged in education that they can proceed to implement the data, revise 
the curriculum, and provide for differentiation between the sexes wherever and 
however it may seem feasible to do so; and third, to bring to girls and young 
women, especially, such facts and information and such dramatic interpretation 
of those facts as can be found in fiction, drama, biography, and others of the arts.” 

The author believes that most women want to marry, and that society wants them 
to do so. In the past, marriage was a woman's chief profession. Generally, only the 
unfit or unattractive were not married. She writes: ‘Then, there may have been 
some reason why women were considered failures if they did not marry. But in 
the modern world, when the reasons why women cannot marry have become so 
numerous and so varied and so often beyond the control of the individual, the 
state of being single should no longer carry with it an implication of failure or 
disapprobation.” Novels of today should show this. It is Mrs. Deegan’s belief 
that much of the constructive work of the world is being done by single women 
in industry, in the professions, and in the fine arts. Fiction written about her 
should reveal that and should offer stimulating, often dramatic examples for 
further attainments, rather than treat her in the stereotyped manner of the frus- 
trated woman. 

“What the novelist seems repeatedly to say is that regardless of the nature of 
her occupation, or how much she earns, or the social value of the work she does, 
her work is somehow not satisfying nor wholly commendable . . . te novelist may 
only imply a deep loneliness, a nagging dissatisfaction, or a nameless unrest. Almost 
without exception the novelist contrives to evoke the reader’s pity for the woman, 
if, indeed, he is willing to save her from ridicule.” In this respect, most twentieth 
century novelists are not much farther along than those of the nineteenth century, 
in spite of the fact that the function of the single woman in modern society has 
changed markedly. 

“That any stereotype should persist is all the more impressive when one realizes 
the vast change in attitude toward almost every other kind of character and human 
relationship, and how unmistakably the change is reflected in fiction.’” There are 
not as many humble seamstresses, itinerant workers; or indentured household 
slaves; there are fewer who are economically dependent upon relatives in recent 
fiction. But novelists still have a long way to travel if they would create healthy, 
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normal, and attractive single women characters as an inspiration for the generation 
now moving up to the front line of social responsibility. 

All women, in this changing world, will not marry, however much society may 
approve it for the perpetuation of the race. Therefore, let fiction show that a 
woman is not queer, pitiable, petty, proud, hopeless, dominating because she 
does not marry. There is still much for her to do in the world. Life is showing 
that she is doing it: fiction is not. 

“A woman who follows quietly, competently, and happily a worthy profession 
has not yet appeared as a major character.’” The examples which Mrs. Deegan 
cites present some strange, distorted specimens of singleness in women. They are 
far from heartening or typical or convincing. Yet it is often from such a list of 
fiction that the young American girl is required to read in high school or in college. 

There is not space in this review to list these novels, but the reader will enjoy 
the author’s terse, penetrating, colorful accounts of women characters in them. 
The amount of reading and study she has done for this book would be one of 
the rare examples of a true and honest use of the word “colossal.” What she 
writes is never academically dry husks. Each page calls for a turning to the next. 
Her chronological organization alone indicates the wide scope of her study: the 
Pre-Hawthorne Period, the Latter Half of the Nineteenth Century, the Two 
Decades 1900-1920, the Interval Between the Wars, and the Decade from 1935 
to 1946. Her last chapter on what the data mean is a real challenge. 

The appendices; first the 125 novels which compose the Dickinson list, then 
the list of the 150 single-woman characters as they appear in each of the novels, 
and lastly the basis for classification are excellent directives for one desiring to 
follow in detail the author’s processes of research and of thought. 

The notes to each chapter and the bibliography complete a thoroughly solid and 
very readable book of which King’s Crown Press may well be proud. It is also 
a tribute to Pi Lambda Theta which takes pride in acknowledging this book as 
the recipient of the 1947 ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS FELLOWSHIP AWARD. 

As a single woman of sixty ripe years who hopes, like other Pi Lambda Thetans, 
that my singleness has not been because of unfitness or unattractiveness, I relish 
this book. As an educator I am determined to corner more novelists and ask why 
they do not write truthfully and inspiringly of the single woman of today, and 
why they do not show her fine potentialities for the world of tomorrow that is 
peering over a darkening horizon. Why make her such a mushhead? 

“There will be ample opportunity for those without homes and families of their 
own to assume the increasingly necessary role of mother-surrogate. At its best, it 
can be a deeply satisfying role and one of vast social worth,” writes Mrs. Deegan, 
“if only society will recognize it, dignify it, and appraise it more highly.” 

I agree. 

D. K. 











Dear Pi Lambda Thetan: 


The National Board has just adjourned its annual meeting, held this year in St. 
Louis so that Ruth Harris, who is already officially “‘back on the job,” could be with 
us for at least a portion of the time. The Board appreciated her hospitality and 
that of the St. Louis Alumnz Chapter. 

As we considered the reports of officers and committees, budget, the 1953 
Council, and suggestions and questions from chapters, we were aware of the trust 
placed in our hands “‘to transact all necessary business of the association between 
meetings of the National Council.’’ There were several matters on which we 
decided that we should also want your thinking; I shall write to chapter presidents 
shortly regarding such matters. 

As a supplement to the president’s report, I summarized the present status of 
organization business in relationship to the directives from Council last summer. 
All in all, we could agree that we were accomplishing what we had been directed 
to do. By the time of the Eighteenth Biennial Council we hope to be able to 
report fulfillment of all of those directives and of the responsibilities that have 
come our way in the interim. 

You will be interested to know that the Board approved the applications for 
charters for two alumnz groups—at Denver, Colorado, and Eugene, Oregon. As 
soon as constitutions have been approved, plans for installation will be made. 

Perhaps the most difficult decision for the Board to make was that regarding 
the location for the 1953 Council—difficult because the invitations extended from 
the several chapters had been so very cordial and because we could anticipate an 
excellent Council with any one of the chapters as hostess. We trust that the chap- 
ters whose invitations were not accepted this time will extend them again. Two 
factors particularly guided us in reaching our final decision: (1) following the 
practice of geographical rotation, it was time to follow Greeley’s advice to young 
men and (2) looking at the contents of the purse, funds budgeted for Council 
were insufficient to get us all the way to the Coast without hitchhiking. We are 
sure that there will be many Pi Lambda Thetans, in addition to the regular dele- 
gates, who will be anxious to attend the 1953 Council because it will be at Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. With Alpha Mu the hostess chapter, the “pull” of the 
historic and colorful Southwest will undoubtedly compete with the excellent Coun- 
cil plans already in-the-making. 

In welcoming to the Board the three new officers—Bernice Baxter, Dorothy 
Dakin, and Helen Pearson—I regret at the same time the loss of B. Alice Crossley, 
Margaret Ruth Smith, and Dorothy Veon. 

Recent extra-curricular activities have included Pi Lambda Theta’s representa- 
tion at the Sixth Delegate Assembly of WOTP at Copenhagen (Dr. Evelyn New- 
man’s report appears elsewhere in this issue) and my privilege at the Pi Lambda 
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“Roocram AND PROJECT 
NOTES 


Both Dr. Frank N. Freeman and Dr. Hugh Tiner in their articles in the spring 
issue of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal made reference to H. G. Well’s concept of 
the destiny of mankind as a race between education and catastrophe. In its formu- 
lation of the theme, ‘“The Power of Education,” your program committee is accept- 
ing the point of view that education is potentially the victor in this race, given a 
group of people sufficiently determined to face problems and to move into action. 
Pi Lambda Theta, by means of a vital program, can do much to tap and channel 
the latent, unused powers of education. The nine sub-topics suggested by the pro- 
gram committee served to meet the specific needs of each local situation. Among 
them each chapter will find the guidance necessary to meet the needs of its mem- 
bers. 

The first three sub-topics listed are concerned with the whole area of the de- 
velopment of moral and spiritual values. There is no better source than the spring 
issue of the Journal for stimulating thought and discussion in this field. Dr. Free- 
man’s concluding paragraph, for example, presents a challenge that should not be 
evaded. He says, ‘“The menace of communism cannot be met by force alone. Its 
creed must be opposed by one that is equally clear and equally positive. The free 
world is weak because its creed is confused and ambiguous. It is too frequently one- 
sided in its exclusive emphasis on liberty and the dignity of the person, without also 
recognizing the inter-dependence and responsibility of the individual. . . . It must 
gain a creed and a faith that is worthy of the allegiance and sacrifice of free men.” 
A most significant activity for any chapter would be the clarification of a creed for 
democracy and the consideration of how such a creed may become a directive force 
in our own lives and in the lives of those we teach. 

Mildred Fenner’s article, “Our American Heritage of Moral and Spiritual 
Values,” offers an idea for some rewarding programs. Sharing experiences, both 
successes and failures, regarding the teaching of moral and spiritual values would 
be a rewarding learning situation for those participating. Using the values as set 
forth by Mildred Fenner, and using the chapter’s membership as resource person- 
nel, an extremely helpful group discussion can develop around what specific things 
teachers have tried in order to help students develop accepted values. Possibly, a 
group might wish to experiment in the classroom, trying some of the ideas brought 
out in the discussion and reporting back regarding their effectiveness. 

Too often the total value of a well-planned program is lost because the group 
stops at the discussion level; good ideas and good intentions must be carried to the 
action level to be effective. Some chapters have found that in the areas of develop- 
ing good public relations and of developing the ability to distinguish between 
propaganda and truth (two other emphases suggested by the program committee) 
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they are able to carry ideas into action. An excellent source for discussion material 
in the field of good public relations is the handbook for classroom teachers pre- 
pared by the NEA, entitled I¢ Starts in the Classroom. Based on the premise 
that methodology for creating good public relations uses the same psychological 
principles as good teaching, it describes effective techniques contributed by many 
persons from their own first-hand experience. The definition of public relations 
presented in the handbook is a broad one in keeping with Pi Lambda Theta’s in- 
terest in human relations: “Public relations is basically ‘good relations’ among 
people. Those who seek it in our complex world come eventually to the individual 
human relationships of everyday life.’ 

Evaluating the national and international scene (another suggested emphasis) 
can be done from a frame of reference provided by Dr. Hugh Tiner’s article “Con- 
flict of Values between Nations,” found also in the 1952 spring issue of the Pi 


Lambda Theta Journal. 
Lois CHATTERLEY 
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Theta luncheon sponsored by Xi, Alpha Pi, and Detroit Alumnz Chapters in con- 
nection with the NEA meetings at Detroit of presenting Dr. Agnes Samuelson, 
former national vice-president, with a corsage and best wishes for the future 
from Pi Lambda Theta. 
As another academic year gets under way, may it be a satisfying one in your 
Pi Lambda Theta activities, 
Cordially, 
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(Coast TO COAST 


Kappa Chapter 


Fifty-two alumnz members of Kappa Chapter 
carried out a program different from that of the 
college group last year and found it so successful 
that they are asking for a charter as an alumne 
chapter. They have planned a program for the 
ensuing year with ‘International Relations’ as the 
theme. Rose Haldeman, who has spent two years 
teaching and studying in South America, will be 
one of the principal speakers. 

The college group is also anticipating a very 
active year, 


Rho Chapter 


“Education in a Period of Crisis” was the theme 
for the spring issue of the Rbo Journal dedicated 
to Agnes M. Taylor who has completed her 
twenty-fifth year as a member of Rho Chapter. 
Such vital problems as The Influence of American 
Education Abroad, Educational Problems at Home, 
and Practices in our Schools are presented in a 
very stimulating manner. 


Psi Chapter 


Members of Psi Chapter have planned and car- 
ried out activities in cooperation with the College 
of Education and Phi Delta Kappans. The year’s 
theme—‘‘Creative Teaching—A Challenge to Our 
Chapter Potentialities’”” has been reflected in the 
development of methods to integrate talents of the 
members to the local campus needs and to the 
national vision for professional spirit. 

Programs for the months of September, Octo- 
ber, and November were based upon the exten- 
sion of fellowship among members and the study 
of the challenges to Pi Lambda Thetans in pur- 
pose three—‘To cooperate in the solution of 
problems which interpenetrate various fields of 
knowledge.’ The Christmas season set the theme 
for the December meeting, and provided a social 
event at which the fall initiates could become 
better acquainted with one another and with 
previous initiates. 

Programs for January through April were set 
up to attain specific expressions of purpose five, 
“To strive for a clear understanding of local, 
state, national, and international problems and 
to stimulate active participation in their solution.” 
At the January meeting, Mrs. Donald B. James, 
former Psi President and former national officer, 
gave a vivid historical background of the problems 
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and opportunities of the local chapter. Dr. L. D. 
Haskew, Dean of the College of Education, key- 
noted the Texas spirit of friendliness, generosity, 
and long range planning of teachers’ groups, in 
his talk at the February initiation banquet. 

The February dinner meeting with Phi Delta 
Kappa is hoped to be the beginning of a tradi- 
tional spring event, shared with our fellow-organ- 
ization in education. The March meeting included 
a panel of classroom teacher, visiting teacher, re- 
search student in the needs of the deaf child, and 
moderator, Mrs. R. B. Gillette, vice-president of 
Psi, and an earnest worker in the area of Special 
Education in Texas. Two deaf children gave an 
inspirational demonstration of their gains in 
speech, as encouraged by Mr. Ed. Gullion, their 
well-trained and deeply interested teacher. For 
the April meeting, four international students, who 
were enrolled in various areas of graduate study, 
presented their reactions to American educational 
systems. One of these students, Mrs. Carmen 
Quinto of the Philippines, was initiated as a Pi 
Lambda Thetan in May, and thus joined her 
friend, Josefina Varias, Membership Chairman, 
also from the Philippines. 

The year has had a certain exploratory quality, 
explorations based upon the group techniques, 
reports, and evaluative reviews demonstrated at 
Biennial Council, Ithaca, New York. The Presi- 
dent, Winnie Wilkins, and the members of the 
Executive Committee have worked individually 
and collectively to achieve certain purposes set 
forth by Virginia Biggy in her talk at the Post- 
Conference, Visual aids have implemented the 
orientation meetings for initiates, and have been 
used in connection with various reports. The 
Membership Chairman, and Program Chairman 
have encouraged membership participation in both 
program planning and program presentation. 

The report of the Long Range Planning Com- 
mittee was felt to have special significance to the 
developing consciousness of Psi members as a col- 
lege chapter being a “‘life-renewing channel.” The 
devoted and continuous encouragement of Psi’s 
new sponsor, Dr. Thelma Bollman, supported by 
the counsel of past officers, has aided in the 
achievement of intensified appreciation for the 
profession of teaching. ~ 

With regard to the integration of the sixty-four 
new members initiated during the fall, winter, 
and spring, at least sixty per cent were brought 
into chapter activities before their scattering from 
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the campus to the “great open spaces of the state 
of Texas—and beyond.” 


Detroit Alumnz Chapter 


A high point of the year’s work of the Detroit 
Alumne Chapter was the luncheon in honor of 
Agnes Samuelson at the City Women’s Club dur- 
ing the NEA convention on July 2. 

Others who were honored were Cleo Murth- 
land and Fannie Roller of Detroit Alumnz; and 
Alice Latta of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, newly 
elected President of the National Education Asso- 
ciation Department of Classroom Teachers. 

Sixty-eight members and guests heard the ad- 
dress on “Pi Lambda Theta” by Dr. Beulah 
Tatum. Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secre- 
tary of the NEA, spoke to the group during the 
dinner. Jennie Clow and Margaret Stewart were 
co-chairmen. 

Out of town guests, exclusive of the three 
hostess chapters, were: Marie Tinker, Eugene, 
Ore., Arline A. Lynch, Bay City, Mich., Sylvia 
Todd, Lakewood, Ohio, Mildred McFarland, 
Shaker Height, Ohio, Pauline Bryant, Columbus, 
Ohio, Ruth Lembke, Milwaukee, Wis., Ellen 
Case, Milwaukee, Wis., Mattie Belle Rogers, Fay- 
etteville, N.C., Mary Menaul, Albuquerque, N.M., 
Evelyn Dilley, Cleveland, Ohio, Mildred Lackey, 
Keyport, N.J., Anita H. Pease, Middletown, N.J., 
Kathryn E. Steinmetz, Chicago, IIl., (past na- 
tional vice-president), Mabel Farley, San Jose, 
Calif., Lois Mae Neff, Minneapolis, Minn., Fleda 
A. Nevins, Grand Haven, Mich., Elizabeth D. 
Griffith, Washington, D.C., Doris A. Simpson, 
Howard, Ohio, Roxie Firth, Sturgis, Mich., Inez 
Johnson, Tucson, Ariz., Ruth E. Hartka, Dear- 
born, Mich., Mildred E. Long, Kansas City 
Alumne, Edith Benjamin, Chicago Alumna, III., 
and Edna Siebert, Chicago, III. 


Portland Alumnz Chapter 


“The Power of Education,” which is the theme 
chosen for this year’s program, will include a 
study of movements which are organized to under- 
mine public education. A number of civic and 
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professional leaders have been scheduled for fu- 
ture meetings. 

Honors and fellowships awarded Portland 
Alumne members include: Myrtle Dawson, who 
has received an A.A.U.W. fellowship to do special 
work and research in speech therapy; Mrs. Emma 
Meier, who received a Danforth scholarship for 
study at the Union Theological Seminary at Co- 
lumbia University; Alice Molemkamp, who is to 
become Director of Elementary Education in the 
White Plains Public Schools, Westchester County, 
New York; Patricia Green, who was chosen as 
one of twenty directors of public school radio sta- 
tions throughout the United States and Canada to 
attend a two weeks’ conference at the famous Al- 
lerton House, near Chicago. This conference was 
sponsored by The Kellogg Foundation and the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters. 


Spokane Alumnz Chapter 


The Spokane Alumne Chapter received con- 
siderable professional commendation for spon- 
soring a joint luncheon of honorary societies at 
which a panel on “The Place of the Public Schools 
in a Democracy” was presented. 

Miss Ethel Moeller, president, and Lorna Her- 
man, program chairman, presented the members 
of the panel: Alice Latta of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
member of the Educational Policies Commission 
of the NEA and Northwest regional director of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers; Dr. T. D. 
Maxson, psychology department of Whitworth 
college; G. L. Madren, and G. E. Wilkerson, 
representing business. 

Other honoraries participating were Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, and 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 


Western Pa. Alumnz 


Dr. Catherine A. V. Lyons and Mrs. Mabel 
Love Baker, members of Western Pennsylvania 
Alumnz at Pittsburgh, Pa. have been active in the 
leadership of the Pennsylvania Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics. Dr. Lyons, a teacher at Perry 
High School, is President of the council, and 
Mrs. Baker is Secretary. 
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POE oo gnca teria tivedat BEULAH BENTON TATUM 
The Johns Ho go University 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 


First, Vdce-PPeseh . én vtnneeticescs in BERNICE BAXTER 
Oakland Board of Education 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 4, California 


VG nbs cobs osdethecacdae DorotHy DaKIN 
State aie of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 

PR on a ick Me oion de 5053 Hans 4c RuTH Harris 


Stowe Teachers College 
St. Louis 13, Missouri 


i, RE TRE EET TOES .. .GALETA KaAar 
Elizabeth Peabody Elementary School 
1444 Augusta Boulevard 
Chicago 22, Illinois 

go SS RRND ne Be an a oe Grace WILSON 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 

SOIR soca chose heirs + raesess 3 HELEN PEARSON 
777 Middle Drive, Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis 1, Indiana 

Consultant .............++KATHARINE PEASE BEARDSLEY 
Beardsley Lane 
Huntington, Long Island, New York 

Executive peeves SRE NEAT RutH M. MuGFrorp 
The Johns yee University 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1951-53 


Committee on Constitutions 
CO Soci cxas esp spcveopasusies RutH Harris 
ag Teachers College 
St. Louis 13, Missouri 
Mary Jane Lang, Frances Moore, Helen Pearson, Marie 
Strunk, Lettie Trefz 


Extension Committee 
oe Ne ere THELMA CHISHOLM 
1813 14th Avenue 
Seattle 22, Washington 
Sue Arbuthnot, “gene Campbell, Gladys Det Mar- 
cia Edwards, Hazel Hamrin, Edna Ilenbeck, 
Betty Huggard, Raeylin” Slaughter, Marie Tinker 


Finance Committee 
CE tetiery hese Shane eae HELEN PEARSON 
777 Middle Drive ; Woodruff Place, 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 
Georgia K. Benjamin, “Bernice Baxter, Beulah Ben- 
ton Tatum 


Loan Fund Committee 
RR eee ETHEL V. WoopEN 
2717 ~~ Avenue 
Toledo, 
M. ictne Glace, Frieda Alice Renfro, Eileen French 
Steele, Merea Williams 


Program and Projects Committee 
Chairman .. 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 
Margaret Allen, Ida Borg, Lois Chatterley, Jane Cow- 
ell, Annabelle Cruikshank, Helene Hartley, Alice 
Kemp, Ruth Martinson, Katherine McFall, Anne Mer- 
rill, Marilyn Nittler, Mary Jane Weller Reese 


-GRACE WILSON 


Committee on Public Affairs 
Ce IR Ey Ce MABEL CLAIRE STARK 
P.O. Box 2954 
Carmel, California 
Muriel Arends, Bernice Baxter, Matilda Bishop, Win- 
nifred Coombs, Dorothy Doty, Laura Hooper, Martha 
ae Yvonne Whitehurst Seidel, Johnnie Rut- 
an mith 


Committee on Public Relations 


ON Ce SEE OO B. ALIcE CROSSLEY 
School of Education, Boston University 
Bay State Road 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Margaret’ K, Bible, M. Virginia Biggy, Dorothy Cook, 
Marion de Coligny, Laura Drummond, Anna M. 
Jones, Helen Lohr, Helen Loy, Marie McCabe, Adella 
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Committee on Publications 


CREE saws rctsenswene cy codons one GALETA KAAR 
Elizabeth Peabody Elementary School 
1444 Augusta Boulevar 
Chicago 22, Illinois 
Mary Ann Ackermann, Thelma Barnes, Mary A. Ber- 
ae agg | Aikin Burns, Lenore Geweke,” Dorothy 
arpster, Vera Johnston, Mary Kitson, Glenda ae 


Doris Reese, Maud Rupel, lla Ruslander, innie 
Wilkins 

Committee on Studies and Awards 
GRRE ib cst iutwasoceie® MarGareTt RUTH SMITH 


Wayne University 

Detroit 1, Michigan 
Sarita Davis, Marion Edman, Dorothy Hess, Emma 
Kiefer, Roberta Shine 


PRESIDENTS OF CHAPTERS AND JOURNAL 
CORRESPONDENTS, 1952-53 


eer President—Mrs, Bernadine Ford, 610 College 
Columbia, Mo. 
Conedbuadert—tlies Alice Pragman, 301 College Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. 
BETA: President—Mrs. Ellen Coe, 1830 S. Salina St., 
Syracuse, N 
Correspondent— 
AMMA: President—Miss Allic Kay Grove, 1506 Lilac 
Lane, Lawrence, Kan. 
Correspondent— 
DELTA: President—Mrs. » uate Rosiak, 110 Western 
Ave., Aspinwall 15, 
Correspondent—Miss a Lou Sunderman, 222 N. 
Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
EPSILON:. President—Miss "Betty Jane Reed, 4610 42d 
Ave., S., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
Correspondent—Miss D. Joan Williams, 2621 Pleas- 
ant St., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
ZETA: President—Miss Doris Anne Proctor, 308 Austin 
Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Corres pondent—Miss Elaine M. Larsen, 547 E. 110th 
St., Seattle 55, Wash. 
ETA: President—Dr. Josephine Caporale, 6112 Jefferson 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Mabel A. Flinn, 746 Marlyn 
Road, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
THETA: President—Miss Martha Norman, 328 N. 
Cubuese St., Iowa City, Iowa. 
Correspondent— 
IOTA: President—Miss Kathleen McClain, 620 E. Ist 
St., Bloomington, Ind. 
Correspondent— 
RARSS: President—Miss Patricia A. Bellmer, 1670 Alder 
, Eugene, Ore. 
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Corovepomtont—2te, Alyce K. Carter, 2340-3 Patterson 
Eugene, Ore. 

LAMBBAL President—Miss Ruth Solomon, Dept. of 
Education, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark 
Ave. Chicago 37, Ill. 

Correspondent— 
MU: President—Dr. Corinne Galvin, 401 W. State St., 
Ithaca, a 
Correspondent— 
NU: Brecnaes— shies Maxine Oyler, 103 S. Algonquin 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Comespondoet—akies Barbara Harris, 94 15th Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

XI: President—Miss Ruth Lofgren, 1308 Geddes Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Correspondemt—Miss Helen Ryder, 1310 Granger Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

OMICRON: President—Miss Janice Fullerton, 1601 R 
St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Correspondent—Miss Mary Ann Kellogg, 3510 Laura 
St., Lincoln, Neb. 

PI: President—Miss Ellen Bennison, Community Hall, 

'ullman, Wash. 
Correspondent— 

RHO: President—Miss ke aret K. Bible, 1517 Benson 
St., New York 61, 

Correspondent—Miss Exists P. Geary, 1250 Beach 
ve., New York 60, N.Y. 
SIGMA: President—Mrs. Adeline Richardson, 5949 
Guthrie Ave., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
TAU: President—Miss Bieriys Ann Jacobsen, 409 Cam- 
bridge Ave., Grand For D. 
Correspondent— 
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UPSILON: President—Miss Jean Bridenbaugh, Physical 

— for Women, Stanford University, Stanford, 
ali 

Correspondent—Miss Nancy Graham, Physical Educ. 
for Women, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

CHI: President—Miss Agnes Delaney, 2900 N. Calvert 
St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Mildred W. Fowler, 609 Cray- 
combe Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 

PSI: President—Mrs. Virginia W. Tieman, 2625 Salado, 
Austin, Tex. 

Correspondent—Miss Winnie Wilkins, 1404 Newfield 
Lane, Austin, Tex 

OMEGA: President—Mrs, Evelyn Roberts, 617 22d St., 
Richmond, Calif. 

Correspondent Miss Jovita Fitzgerald, 2001 Vine St., 
Berkeley 9, Calif 

ALPHA ALPHA: President—Mrs. Irene Brinkmeyer, 43 

N. Thoreau, Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA BETA: President—Miss Bernice Duer, Barnard 

Hall, Madison, Wis. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA GAMMA: Pelion Virginia C. Joyce, 
63 Hathorne St., Salem, Mas 
Correspondent —Miss Elizabeth °. Lenk, Eaton Inn, 
Haverhill St., N. Reading, Mass. 
ALPHA DELTA: President—Miss “ane Martin, 321 
. Arnaz Dr., Los Angeles 48, Calif 
Correspondent—Mrs. Enid Holsopple, 4631 Tobias 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

ALPHA EPSILON: President—Miss Mary Ellen Oliverio, 

1230 Amsterdam Ave., New York 27, N.Y. 
Correspondent— : 

ALPHA ZETA: President-—Miss Ruth Glenn, Chapin 

Hall, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA ETA: President—Miss sed E. McCabe, 6 

Marie Ave., Cambridge, Mas: ; 
Copreapecione 2558 Eleanor Wells, 195 Union Ave., 
ngham, Mass. 

ALPHA ETA: President—Miss Elsie N. foneon. 
2201 Hall Place, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Nell Angel, 9205 'Glennville 
Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 

ALPHA IOTA: President—Miss Ethel Eckert, 7651 

Marengo Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. ; 
Correspondent—Mtrs. Bettie Pellett, 679 Fifth St., 
Puente, Calif. 

ALPHA KAPPA: President—Miss Doroth, Harpster, 310 
W. Nittany Ave., State College, Pa. : 
Correspondent—Miss Betty Delavan, 121 W. Fair- 

mount Ave., State College, Pa. 

ALPHA LAMBDA: President—Miss Rubylin Slaughter, 
Delta Gamma Box, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Correspondent— 

ALPHA MU: President—Mrs. Ruth C. Roberts, 1810 

Morningrise Pl., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Correspondent—Miss Mary Menaul, 2205 N. Broad- 
way, Albuquerque, N.M. ; 

ALPHA NU: President—Miss Zella R. Ruslander, 1290 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo 9, N.Y ’ 

Correspondent—Miss Marion Kramer, 265 Winspear 
Ave., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 

ALPHA OMICRON: President—Miss Marilyn Hamilton, 

Decker Hall, Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA PI: President—Miss ae Tuovilla, 15377 

Linwood, Detroit 21, Mich 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA XI: President—Miss Betty Jean Motes, 3249 

Buffat Rd., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA RHO: President—Miss Barbara Hoppock, 1506 

Broadway, Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA SIGMA: President—Miss Tommie McKay, Box 

2776, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. 
Corres pondent— 

CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMN2:: President—Dr. Caro- 

line Hartwig, 115 W. Parkway Dr., Columbia, Mo. 
a ig <= Sg McKay, 714 Maryland 
Columbia, Mo. 

CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNA: President—Miss Talitha 
Herold, 199 Twelfth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Correspondent—Miss Harriet Dieter, 2634 Iuka Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CHICAGO ALUMN2:: President—Mrs. Vera H. Wert- 
heim, 654 E. 83d Pl., Chicago 19, III. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Louise Daugherty, 5152 S. Park- 
way, Chicago 15, 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA ALUMNE:: President— 

Mis Marion E. Dodderer, 3511 N. 48th St., Omaha 


Correspondent—Miss Mary-Ellen Patterson, 2218 Pink- 
ney St., Omaha, Neb. 
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DAYTON ALUMNA: President—Miss Marjorie Sander- 

son, Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio. 
Correspondent—Miss Lucille Wallace, 421 Red Haw 
Rd., Dayton 6, Ohio 

DETROIT AL UMN: President—Mrs. Ellsworth ¢. 

Owen, 688 Collingswood Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Roger A. Van Bever, 4819 Ash- 
] Detroit 24, Mich. 

EVANSVILLE ALUMN2:: President—Miss Mary Eller- 
man, 101 St. James Blvd., Evansville 14, Ind. 
vorres spondent—Miss Sallibelle Royster, 630 E. Black- 
ford Ave., Evansville, Ind. 

FORT W AY NE ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Emma E. 
Kiefer, 2124 Wells St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
orrespondent—Miss Leah Ruth Miller, 441 E. Wild- 

»d Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

GR AND FORKS ALUMNA2:: President—Mrs. ek: M. 
PY ccserr nar Bs: 416 S. Fourth St., Grand Forks, N.D. 
rrespon 

INDIAN APOL 7S ALUMNZ:: President—Mrs. Lucile 
Kessler, 3135 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Irene Titus, 124 N. Denny St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
— CITY ALUMN#: President—Miss Nadine 
‘illiams, 47 West 58th St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
coun ndent—Miss Mabel Lofgren, 3030 Walrond, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

LONG BEACH ALUMN4:: President—Miss Beth 
Doerr, 315 S. Sloan Ave., Compton, Calif. 

Corre i ndent—Mrs. Ruth Gardner Denton, 5812 N. 
Faculty Ave., Bellflower, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES ALUMNA: President—Mrs. Jane Sie- 
= Clarkson, 5171 Coliseum St., Los Angeles 16, 
ali 

Correspondent—Dr. Zelma L. Huxtable, 2221 Moreno 
Dr., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 

METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMNA: President 

a ss {¢ 2 Fraser, 23 Old Mamaroneck Rd., White 
ains, N. 

Comat cee Louise Price, 606 W. 116th St., 

New York, N.Y. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNZ:: President—Dr. 

a S. Cobb, 475 Vermont Ave., Berkeley 7 
ali 
Ce ayy ong omg Pasty Pettit, 12960 Neptune. 
Dr n Leandro, Calif 

NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZ: President—Mrtrs. 

Alice Fox, J23 Prairie St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Corresponden 

see ig OHIO ALUMN2:: President—Miss Esther 
. Bohman, 963 Brunswick Rd., Cleveland Heights, 
12, Ohio. 

Correspondent— 

PASADENA ALUMNZ:  President—Miss Pauline 
Basser 2075 Lambert Dr., Pasadena 8, Calif. 
orres pe andent—Miss C. Lorene Fritch, 1819 Kirby Rd., 
ars endale 8, Calif. 

PORTLAND ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Maxine M. 
Tripp, 7529 N. Chicago St., Portland 3, Ore 

Correspondent—Miss Helen E. Schnaper, 2424 N.E. 
Couch, Portland 15, Ore. 

ST. LOU IS ALUMNZ@ President—Miss Harriet Webster, 

1359 McCutcheon St., St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Correspondent— 

SAN DIEGO ALUMNA: President—Miss Helen F. Dil- 

lon, 2276 Juan St., San Diego 3, Calif. 
Corres pondent— 

SAN JOSE ALUMN#: ceseeege. sem. Lois Prvor, 819 

N. Second St., San Jose, Cal 
Correspondent —Mrs. Lois Sufcid 205 Alamaden Ave., 
San Jose, Ca 

SANTA BARBARA ALUMNAE: President—Mts. Mar- 
ay eereies. Mesa School Lane, Santa Barbara, 
Cali 

Corres pondent— 

SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNA: President— 
Miss Katherine Hawkins, 1927 Vista del Mar, Holly- 
wood 27, Calif 

Correspondent— 

SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMNA: President—Mrs. 

Mary H. Neill, 309 E. Third St., Bloomington, Ind. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Frieda Arnett, 314 N. Dunn St.. 
Rloomington, Ind. 

SPOKANE ALUMN2:: President—Mrs. Dorothy Allen 

Hartung. E. 16201 Sprague Ave., Veradale, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss Marcella Smith, E. 8712 Har- 
rington, Dishman, Wash. 

TOLEDO ALUMNA: President—Mrs. Eula Upp, 3336 
Drummond Road, Toledo, Ohio. 

—— Miss Helen Holt, 2204 Fulton, Toledo, 


Ohic 
W. ASHINGTON ALUMNZ President—Mrs. Matilda 
Gilbreath, 5306 9th Ave., N.E. Seattle 5, Wash. 
Correspondent 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNA: President— 
Miss Lucille E. O’Donnell, Apt. 5, 701 Brownville 
Rd., Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Laura M. Braun, 4909 Sciota St.. 
Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 











